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A Southern Progressive 


Looks at the New Deal 


By E. DAVID CRONON 


‘in CLOSE EMOTIONAL AND IDEOLOGICAL TIES BETWEEN 
the progressives of the early twentieth century and the New 
Dealers of the next generation strike most observers of the two 
reform movements. Indeed, one recent writer, in the first of his 
projected four volumes on the Age of Roosevelt, has brilliantly 
used a casual name-dropping technique to stress the number of 
prominent New Dealers who received their baptism in reform 
during the Progressive Era.' The future New Dealers were, how- 
ever, only privates or at best noncommissioned officers in the 
armies of progressivism. Franklin D. Roosevelt rose higher than 
most of them when he became Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
in the Wilson administration. Conversely, most of the leading 
progressives were either dead, disillusioned, or too old to play an 
active part in the New Deal. Of the twenty cabinet members 
who served under Woodrow Wilson, for example, only one, 
Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels, held an important post 
in the Roosevelt administration, and his position as ambassador 
to Mexico was neither of first rank nor concerned with shaping 
domestic policy. 

Nevertheless, from his vantage point in Mexico City the 
septuagenarian Daniels took a lively interest in the New Deal 
programs of his onetime subordinate. His comments and reflec- 
tions at this time provide an interesting record of how the New 
Deal struck a Southern progressive whose leadership in the reform 
wing of the Democratic party dated back to the Bryan campaign 
of 1896. Part of Daniels’ enthusiasm for the New Deal may be 
chalked up to simple party loyalty, for he had regularly supported 


1 Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of Roosevelt: The Crisis of the Old Order, 
1919-1933 (Boston, 1957), 11-45. 
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the straight Democratic ticket ever since casting his first ballot 
for Grover Cleveland in 1884. Even his strong prohibitionist 
principles had not kept him from campaigning for Al Smith in 
1928. Undoubtedly Daniels’ views of the New Deal were also 
colored by his warm admiration and friendship for President 
Roosevelt. He was one of the few White House intimates who 
had the President’s blessing to call him by his first name. “My 
dear Chief,” Roosevelt wrote Daniels shortly after his landslide 
victory over Hoover. “That title still stands! and I am still 
Franklin to you.” 

Yet Daniels also had more than a partisan interest in the New 
Deal. Still physically vigorous and intellectually alert, he was if 
anything in the 1930’s more progressive than in the old days when 
as a provincial North Carolina editor he had first followed Bryan 
and Wilson. “The older I grow the more radically progressive I 
become,” he mused in 1940 when he was nearly seventy-eight. 
“Fifty years hence our descendants will wonder how this genera- 
tion tolerated some of the evils that retard social justice, just as 
we wonder how Southern preachers in 1850 defended slavery 
and great men like Clay and Jackson practiced the code duello. 
We have only scratched the surface of the reforms that must 
come through peaceful revolution.”* Daniels’ chief concern was, 
in fact, that the New Deal might not go far enough. “For myself,” 
he confided to George Creel in 1935, “I am much more afraid for 
the President if he leans to the right than I am if he leans to the 
left.”* When the Roosevelt administration came under attack by 
such impatient radicals as Huey Long and Father Coughlin, 
Daniels believed that the real danger was that the response in 
Washington might “go to the other extreme.”> Conservative 
Americans visiting in Mexico often asked the ambassador if he 
agreed with That Man in the White House. Daniels delighted 
in shocking them with the reply that he did not—“that he is too 
blamed conservative and I wished he would be more radical.”* 


2 Franklin D. Roosevelt to Josephus Daniels, November 17, 1932, in Josephus 
Daniels Papers (Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). Unless otherwise 
indicated all manuscripts cited in this paper are in this collection. 

8 Daniels to E. Randolph Preston, March 27, 1940. 

4 Daniels to George Creel, March 7, 1935. 

5 Daniels to William E. Dodd, April 9, 1935. 

6 Daniels to George Gordon Battle, March 16, 1938. 
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Daniels deplored what he regarded as backsliding by some of 
his former progressive colleagues, men like Wilson cabinet mem- 
bers Newton D. Baker, Carter Glass, or Bainbridge Colby who 
had little stomach for the New Deal reforms. He winced when- 
ever the conservative press praised Baker, and he lamented that 
his old friend had been “seduced” by his large corporation 
clients.” The defection of Carter Glass he considered “a sad illus- 
tration of an old man who has lost faith in his early dreams and 
surrendered to the status quo.” Daniels congratulated Roosevelt 
on not having brought Glass into his cabinet. “The trouble with 
Carter,” he explained, “is that he thinks the Federal Reserve Act, 
for which he was largely responsible, constitutes the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Sermon on the Mount of all financial and 
economic legislation.”* The “mouthings” of Colby and other strict 
constitutionalists Daniels suspected were “well organized and 
financed by those who once having had their arms in the treasury 
up to the elbow are seeking to get back their old position.” 
As for the American Liberty League, organized in 1934 by such 
dissident Democrats as Al Smith, John W. Davis, Jouett Shouse, 
and John J. Raskob, “It ought to be called the Livery League 
because Shouse and others in it wear the livery of plutocracy.”"° 

Ambassador Daniels was at first too busy familiarizing himself 
with his new duties in Mexico to give more than nodding ap- 
proval to the burst of feverish activity back home during the 
Roosevelt administration’s first Hundred Days. What with the 
usual round of welcoming receptions and banquets, smiling visits 
to appropriate government offices and historic sites to try to make 
Mexicans forget his connection with the occupation of Veracruz 
in 1914, and a resolute effort to settle the claims negotiations 
inherited from his predecessors, Daniels had plenty to keep him- 
self occupied in his first few weeks in Mexico. But he soon learned 
that Mexican life moves at a leisurely pace. Increasingly, there- 
fore, he found time in addition to his embassy responsibilities to 
read the Congressional Record and a wide sampling of American 
newspapers and magazines in order to stay abreast of the exciting 


7 Daniels to Claude G. Bowers, August 22, 1933. 

8 Daniels to Roosevelt, June 1, 1933, January 16, October 11, 1934, February 
9, 1939; Daniels to Bowers, October 22, 1934. 

® Daniels to Raymond Moley, September 26, 1934. 

10 Daniels to Newton D. Baker, February 3, 1936. 
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developments at home. “I try to keep up with what is going on 
at Washington,” he told William G. McAdoo a month after taking 
over the embassy, “and am hopeful and confident that the new 
freedom, or the new deal, whichever you call it, is going to turn 
the tide toward national prosperity.”" He dismissed as “boloney” 
the talk that President Roosevelt’s dynamic leadership of Con- 
gress during the Hundred Days made him another Mussolini, 
rejoicing instead that “at last we have a man in action, action, 
action!”"** And he was quick to agree with Robert Jackson’s 
jubilant prediction in June that the New Deal's initial achieve- 
ments very likely meant that “we will see our Party continue in 
power for a considerable period of time.”™ 

Despite his general enthusiasm for the record of the Hundred 
Days, the ambassador had decidedly mixed feelings concerning 
the most important of the anti-depression measures, the National 
Industrial Recovery Act of June 16, 1933. He had earlier turned 
down a suggestion by Grosvenor Clarkson that he throw his sup- 
port behind a move to revive the old wartime Council of National 
Defense to deal with the business collapse.’* Daniels approved 
of the NRA’s efforts to raise prices, improve working conditions, 
and stimulate employment. He had fought too long against large 
tobacco and utility companies in North Carolina, however, not 
to have some nagging misgivings about achieving these goals 
through the suspension of the antitrust laws and the encourage- 
ment of co-operative competition under business auspices. Still, 
his initial view of the NRA was favorable. When Bernard M. 
Baruch complained “between old friends” that the “new ad- 
ventures” to raise prices by fiat were “pretty strong medicine for 
me to take,” Daniels gently reminded him that the country would 
never recover “except by blazing new trails.” 

The ambassador was much impressed by the idealistic slogans 
of the whirlwind campaign to launch the recovery program under 
the leadership of General Hugh S. Johnson, the bluff, driving 

11 Daniels to William G. McAdoo, May 24, 1933. 

12 Daniels to Joseph T. Robinson, July 7, 1933; Daniels to George Foster Pea- 
body, May 29, 1933. 

43 Robert Jackson to Daniels, June 16, 1933; Daniels to Jackson, June 24, 1933. 
— Clarkson to Daniels, May 4, 1933; Daniels to Clarkson, May 29, 


15 Bernard M. Baruch to Daniels, July 14, 1933; Daniels to Baruch, July 22, 
1933. 
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NRA administrator. “You led the people up to the top of the 
mountain where they could get the vision of a new and better 
America,” he told Johnson after one of the general's fighting pep 
talks."*° A speech by NRA General Counsel Donald R. Richberg 
warning that private industry must socialize itself to the extent 
of protecting the public interest or face further government 
control drew from Daniels a hearty “Bravo!”’* He was encour- 
aged by the willingness of most industries to co-operate in the 
NRA code-making, and took this as a sign that the economy 
might soon return to normal. “You will note I do not say nor- 
malcy,” he reminded a friend. “We hope never to get back to 
that.”"* 

On several occasions during the summer of 1933 Daniels took 
an active part in trying to persuade reluctant businessmen to 
join wholeheartedly in the NRA crusade. He was particularly 
interested in the problems of the textile industry, having long 
protested the sweated labor conditions and cutthroat competition 
of North Carolina mills. He therefore quickly complied when an 
industry lobbyist asked him for a statement championing a 
limitation of production as well as hours of labor in the cotton 
textile code. “Recovery calls for far more than shortening the 
work week and spreading employment,” the ambassador warned. 
“Rehabilitation and prosperity of industry call for the regulation 
of the machine as well as the man.”*® 

When the press reported that Henry Ford was determined not 
to sign the code for the automobile industry, Daniels on his own 
initiative tried to induce the stubborn auto maker to change his 
mind. He had got to know Ford during World War I in connec- 
tion with Navy contracts, and in 1918 had been instrumental in 
persuading him to run for the Senate on the Democratic ticket. 
The appeal to the politically unlettered Ford then had been on 
the basis of wartime patriotism. Shrewdly Daniels once again 
reminded him of his “large” wartime services and suggested that 
he “tender like aid to President Roosevelt in his leadership in the 

16 Daniels to Hugh S. Johnson, August 21, 1933. 

17 Daniels to Donald R. Richberg, July 14, 1933. 

18 Daniels to Roland S. Morris, August 1, 1933. 


19 George A. Sloan to Daniels, June 24, 1933, telegram; Daniels to Sloan 
[June 25, 1933?], telegram. 
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war against depression.” This drew from a company spokesman 
the quick protest that much of the NRA program had nothing to 
do with recovery—and “we doubt that it is necessary to scrap 
America in order to achieve recovery.”** Not rebuffed by this 
unpromising response, Daniels forwarded by return mail a recent 
statement by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., that applauded the NRA, 
especially its labor reforms. “The NRA is going to be a great 
success if it secures the cooperation of all large employers of 
labor,” the ambassador argued.** Then, having been reassured by 
another Ford associate that he was still well regarded in Dear- 
born, Daniels made a final appeal. “May I not urge that our 
friend lay aside individualism, noble in ordinary times,” he wired 
W. J. Cameron, the Ford public relations director, “and enroll in 
cooperation and thereby throw [the] weight of [his] influence for 
[the] full success of [the] new deal.”** But Henry Ford, a rugged 
individualist to the core, remained unconvinced and unmoved, 
and the Ford Motor Company never submitted to the NRA. 

As it became apparent that the NRA codes favored the big 
producers, and as General Johnson showed more readiness to 
prosecute the small chiseler than the large violator, Daniels’ early 
enthusiasm soured. Consequently, he approved when President 
Roosevelt dismissed Johnson and reorganized the National Re- 
covery Administration in September 1934. Johnson’s big mistake, 
Daniels observed to Raymond Moley, had been to fool himself 
into thinking that big business would co-operate in any scheme 
to achieve a fairer distribution of industrial profits.** The am- 
bassador was greatly disturbed, however, at the appointment of 
Clay Williams, president of the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
as chairman of the NRA board. “In North Carolina he has never 
lent his influence toward the cause which you incarnate,” he 
warned Roosevelt. “My experience with him in ‘State matters’ 
has been that he has used his influence, and he was a past-master 
as a lobbyist, against measures affecting his company’s, and like 
corporations’, privileges. . . . I never observed that he had any- 

20 Daniels to Henry Ford, August 18, 1933, telegram. 

21 W. J. Cameron to Daniels, August 21, 1933. 

22 Daniels to Cameron, August 29, 1933. 

23 F. Hunter Creech to Daniels, August 30, 1933; Daniels to Cameron, Septem- 


ber 7, 1933, telegram. 
24 Daniels to Moley, September 26, 1934. 
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thing in common with those who wished to end stock watering 
or the unholy dividends on watered stocks.” 

Aside from his doubts about feet-dragging NRA personnel, 
Daniels believed that a fundamental weakness of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act was its provision suspending the anti- 
trust laws. In fact, even while the restrictive NRA codes were 
being drawn up in the summer of 1933, he had reminded Attorney 
General Homer S. Cummings that all too often in the past the 
“Department of Injustice” had ignored price-fixing and protected 
monopoly, instead of serving “the peuple and not the interests.””* 
Thus, when President Roosevelt sought congressional renewal 
of the NRA program, Daniels several times urged him to drop the 
clause promising immunity from antitrust prosecution. “It opens 
the whole policy to attack from those who are in hearty sym- 
pathy with your general program,” he pointed out, “and it is 
difficult to answer them effectively in view of the increase of 
prices of products of giant corporations which became rich 
through monopolistic practices.”** 

The ambassador cheered when in 1937 the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration definitely abandoned the business co-operation concept of 
the NRA and returned to the older competitive ideal of the anti- 
trust laws. “Strength to your arm, for you will need it as you go 
up against the Goliaths of monopoly,” he told F.D.R. “Unless 
monopoly is dethroned many of your reforms will be terminated 
when you leave the White House.”** A month later he wrote: 


When N. R. A. was created and Hugh Johnson was doing a splendid 
job in most ways, I felt that the “fly in the ointment” was the per- 
mission to temporarily suspend the anti-trust provisions. I at first dis- 
trusted Hugh and subsequent events proved that, while sincerely 
desirous to end the depression, he had no stomach for a fight against 
Privilege. . . . In the meantime, what have we seen? The recovery 
has filled the coffers of monopolistic concerns and gives them weapons 
to fight you at every step. Even now, with a reactionary press and a 
propaganda organization well greased, they are resolved at any cost 
to national weal, to repeal all taxes they do not like and force through 
a tax system with a “broader base,” meaning to shift the burdens of 

25 Daniels to Roosevelt, October 1, 1934. 

26 Daniels to Homer S. Cummings, July 14, 1933. 


27 Daniels to Roosevelt, October 1, 1934, January 7, 1935. 
28 Daniels to Roosevelt, October 14, 1937. 
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taxation to the shoulders of those least able to bear them, and secure 
a return of the “frenzied finance” that flourished in the Coolidge days.?® 


Daniels’ solution was strict enforcement of existing antitrust laws 
and passage of new legislation requiring federal incorporation 
of all companies engaged in interstate commerce. “Big Business 
understands nothing but the strong hand of government,” he 
warned.” But not even the vigorous trust busting of Thurman 
Arnold after 1938 went far enough to suit the uncompromising 
ambassador. “I truly believe that unless we destroy monopoly, 
monopoly will destroy Democracy,” he remarked late in 1940. 
“It is here where the Roosevelt Administration has not reached 
fully what we expected of it.”®" 

Whatever his reservations about other aspects of the NRA, 
Ambassador Daniels was stirred by its idealistic labor goals. “We 
have tried the old doctrine of making those at the top rich in 
the hope that prosperity would percolate down,” he asserted as 
the recovery program got under way. “And it has not only failed 
to percolate, but those who have been enjoying the cream have 
found that it has curdled.”* He praised John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
for his public approval of the NRA’s protection of collective 
bargaining and its ban on child labor and other forms of labor 
exploitation.** Daniels had a deep and personal interest in labor 
problems, often reminding his sons that their grandfather had 
been an ordinary laboring man. For years he and his newspaper, 
the Raleigh News and Observer, had criticized the low pay, long 
hours, and feudal conditions in North Carolina textile mills. The 
ambassador was thus delighted when the textile code promised 
collective bargaining and outlawed child labor, and he con- 
gratulated General Johnson “with all my heart” for having 
achieved these much-needed reforms.™ 

Unfortunately, not all textile employers viewed the code with 
the same affection. In fact, by the summer of 1934 the industry 
was seething with unrest, the workers charging that employers 
were sabotaging the code by anti-union discrimination and by the 

29 Daniels to Roosevelt, November 16, 1937. 

80 Daniels to Roosevelt, January 5, March 4, 1938. 

81 Daniels to Richard Hooker, December 14, 1940. 

32 Daniels to Morris, August 1, 1933. 


33 Daniels to John D. Rockefeller, Jr., August 28, 1933. 
84 Daniels to Johnson, July 10, 1933. 
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stretch-out under which each worker had to operate more 
machinery. At the end of August the United Textile Workers 
issued a call for a nationwide strike. Greatly distressed, Daniels 
wired an appeal to George A. Sloan, president of the Textile 
Institute and chairman of the textile code authority, to arbitrate 
the dispute. “Those who oppose labor unions and collective bar- 
gaining,” he warned, “are fighting against the stars in their 
course.”** Sloan’s reply was friendly but evasive, and Daniels felt 
constrained to remind him that despite the assurances of the 
NIRA there remained in some parts of the industry a “hang-over 
of what is truly feudalism.” “You know and I know,” he declared, 
“that stability and cooperation in the long run can rest only on 
the basis of justice alike to the worker and to the owner.”** 

By the middle of September, with both sides still deadlocked, 
the ambassador considered flying home to try to help end the 
strike. The situation in North Carolina, which had more cotton 
mills than any other state, was particularly bad, he told President 
Roosevelt. There rugged individualism for the few had resulted 
in ragged individualism for the many. 


In North Carolina no one was shot or injured by strikers until mill men 
put arms in the hands of the men in the mills and the Governor called 
out the State Guard, at the request of the owners of the mills. . . . 
This suppression of men trying to organize naturally aroused a sense 
of injustice in the minds of the humble men and women who were 
forced in some mills to work long hours for compensation below 
proper sustenance. Seeing this, it makes me heartsick to see soldiers 
beat them down, even when they make demands greater than the 
industry can stand in days of a weak demand for their goods... . 
The supreme challenge to statesmanship is first to make or find a way 
to prevent a continuance of this strike, but even more important to 
prevent such recurrences. The need is preventive medicine. Of 
course I know they tell us that we cannot order men for “involuntary 
servitude,” and an industry cannot be compelled to operate. If Uncle 
Sam can draft a man and commandeer everything he has for war, why 
cannot a just way be found to prevent industrial warfare?** 


The strike was finally settled when Roosevelt appointed a special 
textile labor board to make a study of wage rates and the stretch- 
35 Daniels to Sloan, August 31, 1934, telegram. 
36 Daniels to Sloan, September 4, 1934. 
87 Daniels to Roosevelt, September 17, 1934. 
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out, but in the end the workers got little. This led Daniels early 
in 1935 to urge that Section 7A of the NIRA be strengthened to 
guarantee that a union representing a majority of the workers 
could speak for labor in an entire industry. “That should be the 
law,” he advised Roosevelt, “but the big industries, particularly 
steel and textile, seem to have so far made 7-A ineffective.”* 
The National Labor Relations Act of July 1935 went far toward 
meeting Daniels’ objections to Section 7A. 

Characteristically, Daniels championed the New Deal's fight 
against the giant public utilities’ empires created during the 
speculative boom of the 1920's. In his newspaper he had long 
protested the high rates, watered stock, and political influence 
of the power interests in North Carolina. During the Hundred 
Days he warned President Roosevelt that some of the North 
Carolina congressional delegation would very likely gag at regu- 
lation of industry, because of the great political power wielded 
by the utilities.** At about the same time he urged a member of 
the North Carolina Corporation Commission to launch an investi- 
gation of power rates in the state. The companies should be 
satisfied, he pointed out, with a fair profit on the actual cash 
invested, not on claimed values based on watered stock.*® The 
ambassador bridled when a singularly inept official of the Duke 
Power Company tried to get Mrs. Daniels, who was president of 
the Rex Hospital in Raleigh, a regular beneficiary of the Duke 
Foundation, to use her influence at the White House to block a 
federal loan for a public power project in Greenwood County, 
South Carolina. Instead, Daniels indignantly told Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior and Public Works Administrator: 


The understanding in North Carolina is that Mr. Duke invested about 
twenty-five million dollars in this power plant, issued stock for one 
hundred million, and that the Duke Corporation is charging rates to 
pay a dividend on that excessive valuation. If this application of 
Greenwood County, which has been allowed, stands, it will be a yard- 
stick by which the people in the two Carolinas can measure the true 
cost of power. . . . It seems that the people who are strenuous in 
opposition are claiming that the Duke Power Company is a benevolent 
88 Daniels to Roosevelt, January 7, 1935. 


89 Daniels to Roosevelt, June 1, 1933. 
40 Daniels to Stanley Winborne, October 7, 1933. 
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institution. If so, they ought to pay the benefactions themselves and 
not collect them from the people of the two Carolinas in the form of 
excessive rates for power.*! 


Ickes replied that he agreed “with every word,” and promised 
that the PWA would finance the project.” 

When President Roosevelt early in 1935 called for legislation 
to regulate and break up the great utility holding companies, 
Daniels voiced encouragement from the sidelines in Mexico City. 
“You are eternally right in declaring that the elimination of hold- 
ing companies is essential to the restoration of sound conditions,” 
he telegraphed.** The President’s attack on the holding com- 
panies, he exulted to George Creel, “had courage and fight in it, 
together with wisdom.”** Daniels nevertheless worried about the 
pervasive strength of the power interests within the Democratic 
party. “It is distressing to see so many of our Southern Democrats 
not measuring up to the true progressive principles,” he com- 
plained after the two North Carolina senators had supported a 
move to emasculate the holding company bill.” He apologized 
to Roosevelt for the scandalous influence of the power companies 
in North Carolina politics. 


Recently I have been sorely tempted to fly to Washington because of 
my indignation at the action of many of our party who have permitted 
paid lobbyists and Republican propaganda to stampede them into 
pulling the chestnuts out of the fire for the racket of holding companies. 
And I would have done so if I thought you would have approved or I 
had felt my presence could have changed the results. . .. More power 
to your arm. I often wish I were near so that I could do my part in 
holding up your arms. It is to be a big fight, but you will win. The 
distressing thing is that so many legislators can be cajoled or cor- 


rupted.* 


The ambassador appealed to House Speaker Joseph W. Byrns to 
muster support for the death-sentence clause in the administra- 
tion’s bill, and he cried “Bravo!” when Senator Hugo L. Black 


41 Daniels to Harold L. Ickes, July 9, 1934. See also Daniels to Basil ~~ 
July 14, 1934; Daniels to Roosevelt, November 2, 1937. 

42 Ickes to Daniels, July 20, 1934. 

483 Daniels to Roosevelt, January 4, 1935, telegram. 

44 Daniels to Creel, March 27, 1935. 

45 Daniels to Judson King, June 28, 1935. 

46 Daniels to Roosevelt, July 5, 1935. 
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began to expose the utilities lobby in Washington.** The adop- 
tion of the compromise Public Utility Holding Company Act in 
August 1935 represented a substantial New Deal victory, and 
Daniels gave it his full approval. The new law would be, he 
asserted, “the best thing that ever happened to the utility com- 
panies,” because “with the reduced rates, in order to make money 
they must extend their service to the rural districts and in the 
long run their business will increase.”** 

Daniels’ interest in establishing a public yardstick for power 
rates naturally made him an enthusiastic supporter of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, another product of the New Deal's 
creative first Hundred Days. In fact, ever since the Wilson years 
he had been in the vanguard of the progressives’ fight to complete 
the Muscle Shoals project under government auspices. Had he 
not been given the Mexican ambassadorship, Daniels told Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, he would rather have had a hand in shaping TVA 
than any other assignment in the administration.*® This was not 
quite true, for the ambassador periodically let it be known that 
he was available for his old berth in the Navy Department." 
Nevertheless, his interest in TVA was both genuine and deep. 
“I think it is the most important of all the great undertakings our 
country is now engaged in, and in the future will pay the largest 
return,” he wrote Arthur E. Morgan, the new TVA chairman, in 
the fall of 1933. “Not alone in what it will do directly, but be- 
cause it will be the yardstick by which electrical energy will be 
measured not only in the United States but largely throughout 
the world.”*' In 1937 Mrs. Morgan visited the embassy in Mexico 
City and Daniels was shocked to find her enthusiasm for TVA 
dampened by her concern over its adverse effect on the stock- 
holders of private utility companies. He did not at the time 
bother to report the incident to the White House, considering it 
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as merely a case of an overtalkative wife who did not share her 
husband’s ideals. But when the following year President Roose- 
velt dismissed Chairman Morgan, Daniels recalled the wifely 
harbinger and regretted not having warned that Morgan “prob- 
ably lacked the true faith.”™ 

The ambassador kept a wary eye on the “faith” of personnel in 
other government agencies, too. He applauded Roosevelt for 
moving quickly to put some new blood into the Federal Trade 
Commission, which he declared had become “a refuge for the 
trusts.”** But even the reinvigorated activities of the commission 
during the New Deal period did not wholly satisfy him. “You 
have strengthened it,” he reminded the President in 1938, “but 
does it not need to have a fire kindled under it to let it meet the 
crying need of action?”™* Daniels was also concerned lest the 
railroads succeed in their campaign to get the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to grant rates high enough to pay dividends 
on what he called “oceans of watered stock.” Indeed, he © 
suspected that if all the water were squeezed out of the railroads 
it would make “a flood worse than Noah’s.”*> Rates should be 
based on the amount of actual cash invested and nothing else, 
he advised Roosevelt. Furthermore, all rail, water, and air trans- 
portation ought to be controlled by one government commission, 
which should “turn a deaf ear to the propaganda for rates to 
convert water into gold, a revival of the ancient plan to convert 
base metal into gold.”** By the end of the New Deal period 
Daniels had come to believe that the commission form was gen- 
erally unsatisfactory. All boards are long, wooden, and narrow, 
he liked to point out. In order to pinpoint responsibility, most 
commissions should be replaced by a single administrator." 

Of the various regulatory agencies, Daniels was perhaps most 
interested in the Federal Power Commission, which had been 
created in the last year of the Wilson administration and recon- 
stituted with more independence in 1930. Like most progressives, 
he had regarded the Hoover commission as a compliant tool of 
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the power interests, and he heartily approved when President 
Roosevelt denied reappointment to George Otis Smith, the hold- 
over chairman. Somewhat unkindly he remarked that Smith, who 
“thought Uncle Sam could not run the government without him,” 
had instead landed “with a dull, cold thud on the pavement.”®* 
But when Roosevelt named Frank R. McNinch, another holdover 
Hoover appointee, as chairman to replace Smith, Daniels was 
faced with an embarrassing dilemma. McNinch was a North 
Carolinian and a Democrat, but he had been appointed to the 
commission in 1930 largely because he had bolted the party to 
help carry the state for Hoover in 1928. In fact, as the leading 
Hoover Democrat in North Carolina, during the campaign he 
had taken some rather hard swings at the loyal Democrats, 
charging in particular that Daniels had run out on his lifelong 
prohibitionist principles by supporting Smith and the wet leader- 
ship of the party. The ambassador consequently had little reason 
to love McNinch, or to wish to see his fortunes advanced under 
the New Deal. He had grudgingly come to recognize, however, 
that McNinch was no ordinary Hoover appointee, but had bat-— 
tled consistently for lower rates and more control over the power 
industry. Thus, he counseled against any protest against Mc- 
Ninch’s promotion by North Carolina Democrats, and even con- 
gratulated the new chairman for a ruling that excoriated watered 
utility stock.*® McNinch’s reappointment to a second term came 
in the midst of the administration’s fight for the utility holding 
company bill, and there was danger that his confirmation might 
be blocked by North Carolina’s two Democratic senators, Josiah 
W. Bailey and Robert R. Reynolds, neither of whom had forgiven 
his bolt in 1928. This would be both embarrassing and damaging 
in the contest over the holding company bill. Daniels had not 
forgotten 1928 either, but his newspaper came out strongly for 
MeNinch’s confirmation, and he cautioned the vengeful senators 
that the chairman’s defeat would carry “happiness and cheer into 
the breasts of all the Insulls, little and big.”® Senator Bailey made 
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several public attacks on McNinch, but in the end neither he nor 
Senator Reynolds attempted to block the confirmation. 

Coming as he did from a predominantly agricultural state and 
section, Daniels naturally followed closely the New Deal efforts 
to solve the long-standing farm problem. “In all recent years the 
farmer has been truly the ‘forgotten man,” he observed in 1933, 
“and his condition has fallen so low that it will take almost a 
Hercules to lift it up.”** He chafed impatiently over the “snail- 
like” increase in farm prices under the early operation of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act and believed this was because the NRA 
campaign had “got ahead of the agricultural program.”* ~Tobacco 
was an important part of North Carolina’s economy, and Daniels 
was particularly interested in the plight of tobacco farmers, who 
had to sell their crops to a handful of buyers. He urged George 
Peek, the AAA administrator, to investigate the big tobacco com- 
panies—their actual cash investments, watered stock, and profit 
rates—and assured him that their profits were “far greater than 
the money which has come to the farmers.”* He called for pro- 
duction controls and a federal processing tax on tobacco to raise 
prices for the farmer. Lack of competition among buyers had 
impoverished tobacco growers, he told President Roosevelt, while 
the cigarette companies, even during the depression, had earned 
unprecedented profits. “It is so bad that many farmers advocated 
revolution,” he warned.™ To an old friend of Navy Department 
days, he wrote: “Privilege has never been unhorsed in history 
except by revolution, and most of these revolutions have been 
bloody. I hope and pray it can be unhorsed in the United States 
peacefully, but unhorsed it will be. The people who have tilled 
the soil, and others who have been exploited, are not like Euro- 
pean peasants. They will not submit.” Here was a modern echo 
of the old Jeffersonian and Jacksonian battle cry. 

The notable recovery of farm prices by the time of the 1934 
harvest ended further talk of a farm revolt. Daniels rejoiced that 
the New Deal had at last made the farmer “the remembered man”; 
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better days were surely ahead for all Americans, “because in most 
States the backbone is the land.”* At the same time he cautioned 
against any premature lifting of the AAA controls. “We must 
keep up the fight because the tobacco people and the big cotton 
people will call this an emergency and will wish to end it as soon 
as possible,” he reminded the editor of the leading Southern farm 
journal. “It must be kept up until the surplus is gone, and even 
then I think there must be some regulation.” Never did the 
ambassador, with his Jeffersonian dedication to the land, show 
any disposition to question the impact of the AAA on urban con- 
sumers or the great irony of planning for scarcity amidst over- 
whelming want. He admitted to Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
A. Wallace that the farm problem was enough to make a man 
“gray-headed,” but declared himself in favor of permanent crop 
controls and even government price-fixing.” 

When the Supreme Court declared the AAA’s processing tax 
unconstitutional in January 1936, Daniels was outraged. He im- 
mediately wrote both Wallace and Attorney General Cummings 
suggesting a fight to prevent the return of the tax to the processors, 
lest the money only turn up in the war chest of the Liberty 
League.” After the initial recovery of farm prices, the ambas- 
sador concerned himself chiefly with the New Deal effort to 
reduce farm tenancy. The extreme poverty, narrow life, and 
almost hopeless outlook of Southern tenant farmers had long 
worried him, and his stay in Mexico had only reinforced his hatred 
of peonage. The raising of farm prices and income had been 
essential in the early days of the New Deal, he believed, but the 
goal must now be to make large holdings into family farms and to 
help tenants to own their land. “More power to your arm,” he 
exhorted Roosevelt, “in this great adventure for the Forgotten 
Man, the most miserable and helpless of all our countrymen!” 

Daniels reflected the progressive’s characteristic concern for 
the forgotten man in other ways, too. He congratulated Eleanor 
Roosevelt for visiting the camp of the bonus marchers in the 
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spring of 1933, for example, and he termed “indefensible” the 
action of leading Southern senators in holding up the five-billion- 
dollar Emergency Relief Appropriation bill in 1935." The ad- 
ministration’s social security plan he found exciting and long over- 
due, and he chuckled at the thought of how the reactionaries 
would “hold up their hands in horror in their belief that such 
consideration of the forgotten men will bring on a deluge.”” 

The ambassador consistently argued for progressive tax policies. 
When the Senate Banking Committee through the skillful probing 
of Ferdinand Pecora revealed the scandalous evasion of income 
taxes by large corporations, brokerage houses, and wealthy in- 
dividuals during the Republican twenties, Daniels suggested 
darkly that further investigation would doubtless show “much 
more rottenness in the Treasury Department than was even dis- 
closed in Denmark.” He urged his fellow North Carolinian, 
Solicitor General J. Crawford Biggs, to reopen the old cases and 
“see that those who escaped their just share of taxes shall pay 
it.""* What was needed was a good dose of old Bob La Follette’s 
“pitiless publicity,” and to this end Daniels advocated opening 
federal tax returns to public inspection.” In January 1935 he 
pointedly reminded President Roosevelt of Justice Brandeis’ be- 
lief in the need to prevent great fortunes through steeply pro- 
gressive taxes on large incomes and estates. “Unless we can come 
back to the old workings of fair profits,” Daniels asked, “how far 
to the extreme left will we swing?”™* How far, indeed? This was a 
question Roosevelt himself had been pondering, as he noted the 
rising popularity of Huey Long and Father Coughlin. The follow- 
ing June F.D.R. called for a wider distribution of wealth by in- 
creasing the tax burden on the upper classes and the large 
corporations, and Daniels quickly threw his influence behind the 
move. In telegrams to several North Carolina congressmen he 
urged support for the wealth-tax bill, because it would spread 
purchasing power, curtail monopoly, and, quite frankly, because 
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“jt gets the money where the money is.”"" Later Daniels suggested 
that the administration consider withdrawing tax exemption from 
government bonds in order to stimulate investment in industrial 
stocks and bonds. Roosevelt thought well enough of this proposal 
to request the Treasury to draw up a list of the large individual 
holders of tax-exempt bonds and to calculate their tax savings." 

Like most Roosevelt supporters, Ambassador Daniels was dis- 
tressed by the rapidity with which the Supreme Court tore down 
the early New Deal edifice. He was particularly unhappy over 
the narrow, obstructionist views of Justice James C. McReynolds, 
Woodrow Wilson’s first appointee to the court, who had quickly 
shown himself, in Daniels’ disappointed eyes, “the most re- 
actionary of the reactionaries.” “Pardon my criticism of a Ten- 
nessean,” he apologized to Cordell Hull after denouncing a Mc- 
Reynolds opinion. “I like him personally, but—.”®° By the fall of 
1935, with the NIRA and other important New Deal laws over- 
thrown, the ambassador had begun seriously to consider a con- 
stitutional change that would weaken the court’s veto power. An 
experienced and adroit politician, he recognized that a direct 
attack on such a hallowed American institution would be politi- 
cally dangerous in an election year, but in view of the great stakes 
he was willing to risk it. If during the coming winter the court 
were to knock out the AAA and other vital recovery measures, he 
told his old cabinet colleague Albert S. Burleson, the administra- 
tion would have “to secure from the people an Amendment to the 
Constitution that would enable us to serve humanity.”** Daniels 
had no patience with those who looked upon the Constitution as 
sacred. “The Constitution was made for man,” he emphasized, 
“and not man for the Constitution.” 

Not until after President Roosevelt's overwhelming triumph at 
the polls in 1936, however—his “baptism by total submersion,” as 
F.D.R. put it to Daniels**—did the administration decide to tackle 
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the risky matter of judicial reform. Early in February 1937 
Roosevelt submitted to Congress a judiciary reorganization bill 
designed to inject some new blood and modern ideas into the 
courts by increasing the number of federal judges. Daniels, who 
had discussed the problem with the President while home for the 
recent Christmas holidays, immediately wired his enthusiastic 
congratulations. Not all Americans felt the same way, however. 
Indeed, Roosevelt wryly told his friend he wished he were 
home “to see the way the conservatives are running around tear- 
ing their hair.”** This was an understatement, for even some old- 
time progressives joined in denouncing the so-called court-pack- 
ing scheme; probably no New Deal proposal ran into heavier 
going in Congress and the country. 

Though far from Washington, Daniels bestirred himself to 
line up support for the measure. With direct appeals and editorial 
praise in his Raleigh newspaper, he sought to persuade the un- 
committed and bolster the wavering. To one sympathetic Wash- 
ington editor (who quickly found that his publisher had other 
ideas) Daniels suggested an editorial describing the administra- 
tion’s plan as a move “to unpack the Supreme Court.”® This was 
a favorite theme of the ambassador's, and he explained it further 
in a letter to William E. Dodd: 


Naturally all of us shrink from the suggestion of the President naming 
judges merely to change the rulings of the Court. But that is not the 
issue. The shibboleth of all those who are opposed to the President’s 
policy is: “Do not pack the Court.” What Roosevelt is trying to do 
is to unpack the Court, which has been packed ever since 1860 with 
men who have gone on the bench fresh from long service to corpora- 
tions wishing privilege, and many of them have served the corpora- 
tions better on the bench than they did as attorneys. 


The outspoken opposition of leading newspapers and magazines 
to the court plan angered Daniels. “They prate loudly about 
standing for the freedom of the press,” he complained bitterly, 
“but many publishers have become so rich that they are influ- 
enced more by opposition to high income and inheritance taxes 
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and labor laws than by devotion to the common weal.”** The 
defection of old-line progressives was equally distressing. “What 
troubles me most about the Court matter,” Daniels lamented to 
George Creel, “is to see men like Wheeler and Nye and other 
men who have been on the liberal line, failing to appreciate the 
significance of the issue. Unless Roosevelt wins most of the im- 
portant New Deal policies will fail.”* 

As opposition to the administration’s court plan mounted, 
Daniels suggested a modification of the original bill. Instead of 
trying to force the retirement of the elderly and anti-New Deal 
Supreme Court justices, he proposed that the nuvuber of justices 
be immediately expanded to fifteen, thus giving the President a 
chance to change the court’s complexion with six new appointees. 
The size of the court had been altered on several occasions in the 
past, he noted, and this arrangement would mollify those who 
hated “to wound the old justices” by virtually compelling them to 
retire. Considering the agitated state of public opinion it might 
be wise, he shrewdly advised his old shipmate F.D.R., to “cast 
an anchor to windward.”** When Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes warned that the court might declare any judicial re- 
form measure unconstitutional, Daniels suggested that the ad- 
ministration reply by publicizing some of the critical statements 
made by progressive senators when they were fighting Hughes’s 
confirmation. Since a number of these progressives were now 
sniping at the court plan, this move would be doubly embarrassing 
to the opposition. 

Whatever the tactics, however, Daniels agreed that the court 
must be reformed. For years he had argued that the judiciary 
had no constitutional authority to strike down laws that were not 
clearly and expressly forbidden by the Constitution. And as one 
who considered Jefferson a patron saint, he looked upon judicial 
review as shocking arrogance. To Daniels the court had com- 
pounded its Marshallian sins, moreover, by “the wrenching of the 
Fourteenth Amendment from the protection of the enfranchised 
slave and making it the refuge of monopolistic Big Business.” It 
was this perversion of the Fourteenth Amendment, he told Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt, that had led to the intolerable decision in the 
recent Tipaldo case. Here the narrow-minded court majority, 
having earlier denied the federal government the power to regu- 
late minimum wages, ruled that the states also lacked this right. 
“The people might acquiesce in a ruling that denied the power 
to the Federal Government,” Daniels expostulated, “but they 
could not tolerate the strained construction that this important 
power existed nowhere.”** Judicial autocracy threatened to frus- 
trate the clear will of the majority, for in the last three elections 
the American people had overwhelmingly demanded a change. 
And as the ambassador soberly reminded a critic, “It is a danger- 
ous thing to thwart their will.” 

Unrelenting congressional opposition finally forced the ad- 
ministration to abandon its judiciary reorganizatién bill in favor 
of a watered-down compromise. But Daniels and other staunch 
New Dealers were cheered by the growing evidence that the 
Supreme Court, having seen the handwriting on the wall, was 
now disposed to copy at least some of it down into its decisions. 
Moreover, the court’s slender progressive majority was soon 
strengthened with the retirement of Justice Willis Van Devanter,. 
an implacable New Deal foe. This gave Roosevelt his first ap- 
pointment to the high bench, and his choice was Hugo L. Black, 
liberal senator from Alabama and a leading supporter of the 
court-reform plan. 

There is no reason to think that Daniels had considered Black 
as a front-running candidate for the vacancy. He was neverthe- 
less pleased at this recognition of the South, the more so because, 
as he told Black, his broad views showed “an emancipation from 
the hardworn creeds which dominate the minds of our Southern 
public men.”" But the Black appointment quickly boiled up into 
a first-rate political storm when critics charged that he had at one 
time been a member of the Alabama Ku Klux Klan. This unhappy 
development stunned Daniels, who had publicly opposed the 
Klan in North Carolina in the 1920's, but he refused to be stam- 
peded. “If Black a dozen years ago joined the Klan, it was a 
grievous error, and grievously he has paid for that error,” he 
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told President Roosevelt. “The vicious fight against Black recalls 
the malicious opposition to the confirmation of Brandeis.” 
Daniels saw that the real reason for the hostility to Black was 
that he was courageous and outspoken and above all militantly 
progressive.** “Progressive America cannot lose your leadership 
in high station,” Daniels telegraphed Justice Black at the height 
of the uproar. “The stars cannot fall in Alabama as long as you 
hold high the liberal spirit of an awakened South.” 

But besides moral support, Daniels offered the beleaguered 
new justice some free legal advice. In a long letter deploring how 
the Fourteenth Amendment had been made the bulwark of busi- 
ness corporations rather than the guardian of emancipated slaves, 
he suggested that Black might now find it possible to restore to 
the amendment its original meaning.” It is interesting that 
Justice Black was evidently of the same mind. In fact, in one of 
his very first opinions—a carefully reasoned and documented 
dissent that merits more attention than either lawyers or his- 
torians have given it—he closely followed Daniels’ argument, 
stating forcefully: 


I do not believe the word “person” in the Fourteenth Amendment in- 


cludes corporations. . . . A constitutional interpretation that is wrong 
should not stand. I believe this Court should now overrule previous 
decisions which interpreted the Fourteenth Amendment to include 
corporations. . .. The history of the Amendment proves that the people 
were told that its purpose was to protect weak and helpless human 
beings and were not told that it was intended to remove corporations 
in any fashion from the control of state governments.*® 


Clearly this was no mere ex-Klansman speaking. Justice Black’s 
uncompromising, blunt opinion in this case, only three months 
after he mounted the bench, seemed to bear out the conservative 
charge that the court was now one-ninth packed. (Or unpacked, 
depending on one’s point of view.) It also helped to explain— 
much more than Black’s onetime Klan membership—the an- 
guished outcry over his appointment. The opposition to Justice 
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Black, as Daniels pointed out, had much the same basis as the 
bitter hostility to Justice Brandeis two decades earlier. 

Daniels had been active in Democratic politics since before 
he could vote, so it was not surprising that throughout his nearly 
nine years in Mexico he continued to keep in close touch with 
the political situation back home. He admitted to Jim Farley 
that it was hard “for an old horse to stay so far away from the 
battle field when the shots are being fired.”** Indeed, a good part 
of the ambassador's correspondence in the thirties exhorted 
Democrats to support their party leaders. “We must hang to- 
gether or we will hang separately,” he advised a backsliding 
Southern senator during the Hundred Days. “Unless we bring 
about better conditions, we will go out of office.”** “What makes 
my blood boil,” he complained to Roosevelt another time, “is to 
see legislators who were elected on the pledge to ‘stand back of 
the President,’ standing so far back that it would require a tele- 
scope to see them.” Time and again Daniels reminded the 
fainthearted that whenever the Democratic party had sought to 
outbid the Republicans for conservative votes, it had gone down 
to a well-deserved defeat. “There is no place in America for the 
Democratic Party unless it is progressive with a big ‘P’,” he 
lectured a freshman senator. “We are progressive or doomed.” 

On a number of occasions Daniels intervened discreetly in 
intraparty squabbles to try to keep the larger progressive issues 
in focus. When Governor Charles W. Bryan of Nebraska re- 
mained angrily aloof from the campaign after losing the Demo- 
cratic senatorial nomination in 1934, Daniels gently recalled his 
brother’s party regularity, and observed: “It seems to me that we 
either have to stand for the New Deal and do it vigorously or we 
shall go back to the Raw Deal.” When George Creel, bitter 
over his defeat by Upton Sinclair for the party’s gubernatorial 
nomination in California, intimated that he might likewise stay 
out of the campaign, Daniels urged him to forget the wounds 
of the primary. Of the candidates in the regular election, Sinclair 
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was clearly “the man whose heart and program mean most for 
the average man.” “We have to have some Sinclairs in our 
party,” he reminded Creel, “or we are in danger of having the 
ultra conservatives winning power.” He gave similar advice to 
William G. McAdoo when the latter sulked after losing the 
senatorial nomination in 1938.'°? 

On the other hand, Daniels did not carry party regularity to 
the point of hostility toward progressive Republicans. Peri- 
odically, he and his good friend William Allen White lamented 
the unkind fate that made them in effect cancel each other’s vote 
every election. When Albert S. Burleson publicly blasted Senator 
Borah for regularly voting progressive in the Senate but always 
lining up with reactionary Republicans at election time, Daniels 
advised him not to be “too hard upon Borah for doing what I 
myself have done with a wry face.” The ambassador even 
carried his bipartisanship to the point of suggesting Democratic 
support for progressive Republicans and independents who were 
risking their political fortunes by supporting the New Deal. In 
1934, for example, when Wisconsin Democrats seemed de- 
termined to test their new strength against Senator Robert M. 
La Follette, Jr., who was carrying on his distinguished father’s 
fight for progressivism, Daniels set himself against such a move, 
bluntly telling Roosevelt: “La Follette went down the line with us 
in essentials. He has now left the Republican party. The reaction- 
ary Democrats and Republicans in that State would like to see 
him eliminated. I think he is entitled to your saying something 
effective before you go to Hawaii in favor of his re-election, and 
our whole cause would be strengthened by some assurance of 
your approval.”** 

Though normally a conciliator in party infighting, Daniels ap- 
proved the President’s attempt to purge the Democratic party of 
some of its conservative congressmen in 1938. The ambassador 
had long resented the willingness of some conservative Southern 
Democrats to sacrifice national victory so long as their own con- 
gressional seats were secure. “We will not deserve to stay in 
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power,” he told Roosevelt, “if we are silent when Senators elected 
as Democrats vote more often with reactionary Republicans than 
with progressives of their own party. The Tydings, Smiths, 
Georges, Byrds hurt our cause more than the Fishes and Wads- 
worths and Vandenbergs.”*” Daniels noted with concern, how- 
ever, that the President was having to do most of the fighting in 
this party purge, and that many party stalwarts who ought to 
have been with him on the firing line were absent without leave. 
One of these was Undersecretary of State Sumner Welles, with 
whom the ambassador was currently having some differences 
over Mexican policy. Daniels reminded F.D.R. that Welles, a 
Maryland resident, was vacationing in Europe instead of organiz- 
ing his state to defeat Senator Millard E. Tydings, a prime target 
of the purge. “May I suggest that every member of your Cabinet, 
who has the ‘guts’ to fight, be on the stump in Maryland in the 
closing days of the campaign?” he counseled pointedly. “The way 
to fight is to fight and bring in all the reserves.”"* Daniels was 
disappointed by the general failure of the purge attempt, of 
course, but nothing about the 1938 elections upset him more than 
the defeat of Maury Maverick, a young New Deal congressman 
from Texas. The ambassador had often been slapped down in his 
bouts with conservative Democrats in North Carolina, and he 
urged Maverick not to be discouraged but to keep on fighting for 
progressivism. “I feel it is our duty,” he advised with wry humor, 
“to regard ourselves as something like a rubber ball: the harder 
we hit the ground the higher we rise.”"" 

Sage yet youthful advice, this. And it was characteristic of the 
way Josephus Daniels, as he surveyed the workings and achieve- 
ments of the New Deal in the 1930's, often blended youthful 
idealism with the well-grounded experience of a septuagenarian. 
Daniels looked upon the New Deal administration of his onetime 
assistant with grandfatherly pride and partiality. It is not con- 
tended here that his observations were balanced or especially 
penetrating, or that they were typically Southern or progressive. 
Nor could Ambassador Daniels lay claim in any substantial sense 

105 Daniels to Roosevelt, August 12, 1938. 

106 Daniels to Roosevelt, September 3, 1938. 

107 Daniels to Maury Maverick, July 28, 1938. To this Maverick replied: “If 
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to having shaped or influenced domestic New Deal policies or 
programs. Rather, his real contribution was as a devoted and 
outspoken champion of the Good Neighbor Policy under difficult 
circumstances, and his labors here constitute an important story 
that is beyond the scope of this article. His impressions of the 
New Deal, buttressed as they were by a lively and wide-ranging 
concern, are nevertheless of more than passing interest. In a 
sense Josephus Daniels is a direct link between the simple Bryan 
agrarianism of the 1890's, the broader Wilsonian idealism of the 
Progressive Era, and the still more complex New Deal of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. In another sense he is a twentieth-century spokes- 
man—in name and fact—for the equalitarianism of Jefferson and 
Jackson. Daniels’ ideas thus reflect not only his own intellectual 
development by the 1930's, but also mirror the maturing ideology 
of progressivism over the course of several generations. 





Alexander J. McKelway: 


Preacher to Progressive 


By HERBERT J. DOHERTY, JR. 


e “W. 

E RECALL ... THAT SOME OF HIS BRETHREN THOUGHT 
him wanting in delicate consideration for those whose opinions 
he controverted. He was accused of dealing somewhat freely in 
ridicule and sarcasm, and of concerning himself little with the 
corns on the toes on which he trod.” These words, somewhat 
strange for a friendly eulogy, were the tribute paid to Alexander 
J. McKelway after his death in 1918 by the Presbyterian Standard, 
a publication which he had once edited. Though some of his 
more placid ministerial colleagues had been taken aback by the 
vigor of his crusades, his colleagues in the causes for which he 
fought viewed his intense conviction with admiration. Owen J. 
Lovejoy admitted the justness of the charges that many had suf- 
fered from McKelway’s “sharp pen,” but pointed to McKelway’s 
Presbyterian conviction that the wrongs against which he fought 
“deserved the most uncompromising condemnation.” 

He had been concerned with a wide array of social evils, but 
the crusade which had claimed most of McKelway’s time and 
effort was against child labor in the Southern states. He had 
been actively engaged in that cause since serving as editor of the 
Presbyterian Standard in Charlotte, the heart of the North Caro- 
lina mill region. Though a Pennsylvanian by birth, McKelway 
had lived in the South since he was less than a year old and 
considered himself in all respects a Southerner. He had been 
educated at Hampden-Sydney College and at Union Theological 
Seminary in Richmond, and he had been awarded the Doctor of 

1 Owen J. Lovejoy, “Dr. Alexander Jeffrey McKelway 1866-1918,” in Child 
Labor Bulletin (New York, 1912-1919), VII (May 1918), 23; Charlotte (N.C.) 


Presbyterian Standard, May 1, 1918; unidentified obituary clipping, in McKelway 
Papers (Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 
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Divinity degree by Davidson College. After his ordination into 
the Presbyterian ministry in 1891 he served in pastoral positions 
until his appointment to the Standard in 1897.7 

Under McKelway’s editorship the usually conservative Standard 
soon took a general stand in favor of child labor legislation. Al- 
though several denominational periodicals took up the child labor 
problem, the Standard under McKelway became the most mili- 
tant. His most determined editorial stand on the subject came 
after he fell under the influence of the anti-child labor writings 
of the Alabama Episcopalian minister, Edgar Gardner Murphy. 
Because of their mutual interest in this reform Murphy and 
McKelway soon became friends, and McKelway’s early tactics 
show the impact of Murphy’s influence.* 

In this early stage both men were almost exclusively pre- 
occupied with conditions in the textile industry, for it was the 
predominant industry in the Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama. 
Later, McKelway broadened his campaign to labor conditions in 
the canneries, mines, cigar factories, and the night messenger 
service, but the cotton mills always loomed foremost in his mind 
as the prime offenders against childhood. 

While still editing the Standard McKelway got his first prac- 
tical experience as a lobbyist for a child labor law during the 
legislative session of 1903 in North Carolina. Despite his in- 
experience and the cross-purposes of the reform groups interested 
in the measure, a very mild law imposing a minimum-age limit 
of twelve years and a work week of sixty-six hours was carried 
through the legislature. The success of the measure was un- 
doubtedly facilitated by its weakness, the support of Governor 
Charles B. Aycock, and a decision by Justice Walter Clark 
exempting children under fourteen from the doctrine of con- 
tributory negligence. Despite its weakness it was the state’s first 
restriction of child labor, and it established the principle of gov- 
ernmental regulation in North Carolina.‘ 

McKelway’s efforts in North Carolina were watched with ap- 

2 Unidentified obituary clipping, in McKelway Papers. 

8 Alexander J. McKelway, “Edgar Gardner Murphy Memorial Service, New 
York City, December 7, 1913,” MS., ibid.; Elizabeth H. Davidson, Child Labor 
Legislation in the Southern Textile States (Chapel Hill, 1939), 118. 


4 McKelway, “My First Child Labor Campaign,” MS., in McKelway Papers; 
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proval by Murphy, and in 1904 the Alabamian urged him to 
accept the post of assistant secretary for the Southern states in 
the new National Child Labor Committee. This organization had 
been formed largely on the initiative of Murphy with the co- 
operation of Felix Adler of the New York Child Labor Commit- 
tee and Florence Kelley of the National Consumers’ League. 
After some hesitation McKelway quit his church publication 
work and gave his services full time to the committee. Immedi- 
ately he was pressed into service as lobbyist, detective, and 
publicist.® 

From the beginning McKelway worked with zealous dedica- 
tion. To prepare himself for his task, he toured New England 
mill towns to get a comparative view of a region in which the 
child labor problem was older and where legislation regulated it. 
He also made an extensive study of the history of child labor in 
Great Britain.° Bulwarked with this knowledge he returned to 
the field of battle in the South. In the years that followed he 
visited every Southern state many times, and virtually every 
legislative session where there was any hope of securing child 
labor reform. He came to know many Southern politicians and 
gained a valuable knowledge of their problems, prejudices, and 
weaknesses; and he developed considerable skill as a lobbyist 
among them. 

Inevitably his crusades made enemies in powerful places. His 
investigations, which he always publicized as extensively as pos- 
sible, often shocked a complacent public and as often infuriated 
millowners and their political allies. In an early campaign in 
North Carolina the millowners branded him a secret agent of 
New England mill interests who wished to kill off Southern 
industry and destroy Southern prosperity. Because he considered 
this notion too absurd to contradict, McKelway found that he 
was never quite able to down the whispered charge that he was 
doing the bidding of “Yankee outsiders.” Often in later years 
he felt obliged to show proofs that many Southern mills were 

5 McKelway, “Child Labor in Georgia,” in Child Labor Bulletin, II (August 
1913), 57; Davidson, Child Labor Legislation, 122-23, 126. 

® McKelway, “The Child Labor Problem,” in Annals of the American Academy 
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actually owned by New England textile interests who used all 
their resources to fight child labor laws in the South.’ 

The first success which McKelway won for the national com- 
mittee was in Georgia in 1906. In 1905 he reactivated the Georgia 
Child Labor Committee and, because no one else would take the 
job, set himself up in Atlanta as its secretary. Though he had the 
support of two Atlanta daily papers, the Constitution and the 
Journal, and the co-operation of a great segment of the rural 
weekly press, no legislative success came in that year. The failure 
to achieve child labor regulation, however, was extremely un- 
popular with the voters, and Hoke Smith made its passage one 
of his aims in the gubernatorial campaign of 1906. In the 1906 
legislative session, the millowners’ lobby, under pressure from all 
sides, agreed not to oppose a law prohibiting night work for 
children under fourteen and setting a twelve-year minimum age 
except for children with dependent parents. Such a bill was 
passed and despite its low standards was hailed by the national 
committee, which gave much credit to McKelway for his part 
in its passage.* 

After the Georgia campaign McKelway set to work to re- 
organize the Alabama Child Labor Committee to press for 
stronger regulation in that state at the 1907 legislative session. 
Notwithstanding the combined efforts of Murphy and McKelway, 
the law which emerged from that session was considered below 
the standards of both the state and national committees. Actually 
the campaign in Alabama had been weakened by dissent within 
the ranks of the child labor reformers on the question of state 
versus federal regulation.° 

In its three-year life the national committee had met with little 
success in enlisting Southern people in its membership, and in the 
important mill states it had failed to win any far-reaching reform 
by state action. Consequently, it altered its original aim of attack- 
ing the problem through state legislation and in 1907 endorsed a 
bill calling for federal regulation, introduced in Congress by 
Senator Albert Beveridge of Indiana. The change in policy was 


7 McKelway, “Child Labor in the Southern Cotton Mills,” ibid., 265. 

8 McKelway, “The First Successful Georgia Campaign,” MS., in McKelway 
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severely criticized by some committee members, particularly 
those from the South. Murphy, who thought that the committee 
had irrevocably pledged itself against federal measures when it 
was organized, resigned his membership and actively undertook 
to oppose the Beveridge bill.’ 

McKelway did not share Murphy’s opposition to the proposed 
law and gave it his wholehearted support. He was flattered when 
Senator Beveridge declared that he learned more from McKel- 
way’s articles on child labor than anything else he had read on 
the topic.’ The national committee stationed McKelway in 
Washington to work for the bill, and he busied himself in con- 
ference after conference with senators and representatives. His 
zeal became so fervent that Murphy complained it was impossible 
to discuss the subject with him in an impersonal way.” 

Unlike Murphy, McKelway appreciated the fact that American 
industry had become nationwide, thus rendering difficult if not 
impossible its effective regulation by the states. Businessmen, he 
wrote, discovered that Americans were one people long before 
preachers, politicians, educators, or reformers realized it. The 
states, he argued, were no longer able to cope with the great 
interstate corporations, nor could industries in states having high 
minimum-age limits compete with those in states having low 
minimum-age limits. Furthermore, on humanitarian grounds he 
thought that the people would welcome the aid of the nation in 
ending a great and cruel wrong.’* Though he believed that 
federal regulation was a just exercise of the commerce power, 
the evil of the abuse overrode in his mind any constitutional ob- 
jections. “I would deplore the making of any such issue,” he 
wrote, “as shall put the rights of the state over against the rights 
of the child, because the child will win.”™* 

Congress, however, did not enact the Beveridge bill in 1907, 
and the national committee, torn by dissension, decided not to 
support federal regulatory measures. Until 1914 the only federal 

10 Jbid., 133, 250-51; McKelway, “The Evil of Child Labor,” in Outlook (New 
York, 1870-1932), LXXXV (February 16, 1907), 360. 
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legislation which the committee advocated was the establishment 
of a Children’s Bureau, which was finally created in 1912. McKel- 
way spent a great deal of time in Washington working for that 
measure, but he gave freely of his efforts whenever possible to 
aid the state committees in their fights for better state child labor 
laws. After working in several states, he returned to the Carolinas 
in 1909 to make a major effort to interview the governors and to 
enlist influential politicians in support of more stringent legisla- 
tion. 

By this time, however, McKelway’s usefulness in the Carolinas 
had become impaired by the many personal enemies his zealous 
course had made. Not only the foes of child labor reform but its 
friends as well began to suggest to the national committee that 
its cause would benefit if McKelway were to be removed as its 
representative. Consequently, Owen R. Lovejoy, assistant secre- 
tary for the Northern states, was appointed to make an investiga- 
tion to determine what the committee’s future course of action 
ought to be in the South. Lovejoy completely vindicated Mc- 
Kelway’s policy but suggested that future work by the national 
committee be carried on with as little publicity as possible. To 
ease the situation, McKelway himself requested that another 
secretary be placed in the Carolinas to conduct the actual field 
work. Thereafter his work was less directly concerned with 
affairs in the South, and he devoted more of his time to managing 
the affairs of the national committee in Washington.” Yet he 
continued to write and to make speaking tours urging reform. In 
1911 his efforts carried him as far as the territories of Arizona and 
New Mexico, where he played a large part in getting relatively 
advanced child labor concepts written into the basic laws of 
both of the prospective states. McKelway was lyrical in his 
praise of the generally advanced social concepts which were in- 
corporated into both constitutions.'® 

McKelway’s increased activity in Washington brought him into 
closer contact with many important figures in the federal govern- 
ment. He came to be on intimate terms with congressmen, 
cabinet officers, and presidents. Wilson was his idol, Roosevelt 

15 Davidson, Child Labor Legislation, 140-44. 
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his friend, and Taft his sore disappointment.’ Gradually, perhaps 
inevitably, Washington drew McKelway into the ‘web of presi- 
dential politics. As early as 1910 he was cautiously writing of 
Hoke Smith as “the most conspicuous figure in the Progressive 
Democracy of the South, if not of the Nation,” and suggesting 
that the progressive movement was not confined to one section 
or to one party.'® About the same time he suggested to Woodrow 
Wilson that the new blood which had come into the Democratic 
party in the 1910 elections must reinvigorate the party and bring 
it into the favor of the people. He urged Wilson to express him- 
self clearly on child labor reform for the sake of his own and 
his party's future.’® 

By 1911 McKelway had decided that Wilson was the man to 
back and wrote to him: “. . . you know that there is no one more 


interested personally in your nomination and election to the 
Presidency than I am.””° As the fight for the nomination pro- 
gressed, he gave Wilson his knowledge of the Southern political 
scene gained from years of lobbying: names of local men who 
could be depended upon for the Wilson cause, advice on the con- 
ciliation of rival factions, the advantage of opposition from certain 


newspapers. After Wilson’s nomination and the election the let- 
ters continued. One interesting recommendation after election 
day in 1912 was a strong suggestion of the wisdom of absorbing 
the Progressives into the Democratic party by adopting their 
human-welfare program.”" 


Wilson seems to have been more reluctant to embark upon 
programs calling for extended federal activity than McKelway. 


17 Critical remarks which McKelway made about Taft drew this response from 
the irascible Teddy: “All that you say of Taft is true. The trouble with him was 
that he was a regular mirror. He has a great deal of power of a certain kind and 
much superficial good nature, and with a strong chief of decided views he makes 
an excellent lieutenant, for he ardently reflects that chief's views. But he proved 
to be no more fit for leadership than Buchanan himself.” Theodore Roosevelt to 
McKelway, March 4, 1913, in McKelway Papers. 
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wished, and until the end of his first administration the President 
thwarted the attempts of all the social-justice groups to commit 
the federal government to a positive program of social legislation. 
Nonetheless, the National Child Labor Committee, after review- 
ing its record of failures and weak compromises in the more im- 
portant textile states, again gave its support to federal regulation. 
The dissensions of 1907 did not recur, owing in some measure to 
the dwindling Southern representation on the committee. The 
committee’s bill was placed before Congress in 1914 by Repre- 
sentative A. Mitchell Palmer of Pennsylvania and Senator Robert 
L. Owen of Oklahoma. McKelway gave his vigorous support, 
testifying before the House Committee on Labor and writing 
extensively of the need for legislation. He argued that the passage 
of child labor laws by the states, ineffective though they usually 
were, proved that the popular will favored child labor regulation 
but that the inability or unwillingness of the states to enforce 
their own laws showed the need for federal legislation.** Wilson 
refused to support the Palmer-Owen bill because he did not 
believe that it was constitutional, and without his support its 
sponsors were unable to get it through the Senate. 

In 1916 the federal child labor bill was reintroduced by Repre- 
sentative Edward Keating of Colorado and Senator Owen. This 
time it was a vital part of an election-year campaign. McKelway 
saw it as an issue on which progressives would judge the Wilson 
administration; and the political scene was such in 1916 (with 
Roosevelt back in Republican ranks and many progressives 
alienated from Wilson by his preparedness program and neglect 
of social reform) that vigorous action was needed to shore up 
Democratic strength. In these circumstances, advice such as that 
given by McKelway in 1912 about winning over the Progressives 
had come to be politically sound. 

The Keating-Owen child labor bill passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives but again bogged down in the Senate, where the Demo- 
cratic caucus left it off the program of bills to be passed. On 
July 17, 1916, McKelway addressed a note to Wilson, stating: 


22 House Reports, 64 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 46 (Ser. No. 6903), 17-19. See also 
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“I wish that you could see your way clear to use your influence 
in furtherance of this important measure.” He pointed out, too, 
that the Republicans had agreed to facilitate its passage, and 
warned that its failure would be serious since it was widely 
regarded as a test of Democratic interest in humane measures. 
Before this date Wilson had said not a word in support of the 
bill. On the nineteenth, however, he addressed a reply to McKel- 
way, stating simply: “I went up to the Senate yesterday to urge 
the immediate passage of the Child Labor Bill and am encour- 
aged to believe that the situation has changed considerably.” 
After a great deal of Southern grumbling the measure was passed, 
and Wilson signed it on September 1. 

Meanwhile, McKelway had thrown himself into the campaign 
for Wilson’s re-election, setting as his particular task the winning 
over of disillusioned Progressives. “I have become more a parti- 
san of the Wilson administration,” he asserted, “than I ever 
thought I would be a partisan of anything. . . . I regard the 
Democratic party, as at present constituted, in spite of a minority 
of reactionaries, as the immediate hope of the future for putting 
through social reforms.” In this letter to his good friend Owen 
Lovejoy he also added that Wilson’s success “would give me a 
commanding influence both with the White House and Congress 
in guiding and stimulating the social and educational pro- 
gramme. ”** 

In August 1916 he accepted the direction of the Bureau of 
Education and Social Service in the New York Democratic head- 
quarters, from which post he flooded the teachers and social 
workers of the country with literature on the social-welfare pro- 
grams of the party. He also found time to campaign for Wilson 
in New York in the company of Rabbi Stephen S$. Wise, Amos 
Pinchot, Frederick C. Howe, Walter Lippmann, and Ray Stan- 
nard Baker. Proudly he declared himself “a Woodrow Wilson 
Democrat from top to toe.” 

28 Wilson to McKelway, July 19, 1916; McKelway to Wilson, July 17, 1916, in 
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After the presidential campaign, McKelway went back to his 
work with the National Child Labor Committee. His immediate 
task was to work with the Children’s Bureau in an advisory 
capacity on the implementation of the federal child labor law. 
In this work antagonisms developed because Julia Lathrop, direc- 
tor of the bureau, thought that a too close connection with the 
controversial national committee might prejudice the reputation 
of the Children’s Bureau. Accordingly, she did not accept several 
suggestions which were considered of some importance by 
McKelway. In disgust he told Owen Lovejoy that the best way 
to get a good idea discarded was to suggest it to the bureau. To 
Miss Lathrop he wrote an indignant reminder that had it not been 
for the National Child Labor Committee there would have been 
no Children’s Bureau, nor would she have been its director.*® 

As soon as the Keating-Owen bill had been signed into law 
plans were made by certain manufacturers of Charlotte, North 
Carolina, to test its constitutionality, and this test eventually led 
to the invalidation of the law by the Supreme Court. McKelway, 
however, did not see the legislation for which he had so diligently 
labored nullified. The years of incessant travel, speechmaking, 
and controversy exacted their toll, and he died suddenly of a 
heart attack on April 16, 1918.7" 

Although the child labor problem had occupied him for a large 
part of his adult life, he had been interested in many other social 
problems. In the Carolinas, before his association with the 
national committee, he fought for temperance laws and anti- 
gambling laws. In later years he espoused almost every reform 
which is associated with the progressive movement: employers’ 
liability and workmen’s compensation laws; the abolition of the 
convict-lease system; juvenile-offender laws; extended public edu- 
cation; state aid to needy families; reformatories for criminals; 
women’s suffrage; prohibition; and the initiative, referendum, 
and recall.”* 
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Like most of the progressives of the early twentieth century, 
McKelway was a middle-class reformer not interested in the 
fundamental reshaping of society. He repeatedly warned the 
employers of children that child labor regulation would actually 
benefit them, for more serious consequences might flow from a 
refusal to be regulated. How, he asked, can you deny a law 
protecting infant labor and in the same breath insist on tariff 
protection for infant industry? A democracy passionately aroused, 
he warned, “may be indiscriminate in its punishment.”” 

Despite his attacks upon the greed of child-employing indus- 
tries, McKelway was not so naive as to think that greed alone 
was the explanation for child labor. Rather, he saw it as a stage 
in the economic development of every industrial nation, a stage 
which reformers should strive to make as brief as possible. Except 
for the employment of children, he said, “the cotton mill industry 
of the South is a real beneficence, and is conducted under the 
best conditions.”** 

McKelway’s reasons for becoming a reformer seem to have 
been almost completely disinterested. Humanitarian motives were 
foremost. Certainly for him reform work was not easier or more 
profitable than other lines of activity, as some of his critics sug- 
gested. He could easily have turned his lobbying abilities to- 
ward more profitable causes, for despite his blunt, muckraking 
public-relations approach he does seem to have been a rather 
skillful and efficient lobbyist. During the years in Washington he 
often felt obliged to supplement his salary by writing for New 
York newspapers and national periodicals on topics of general 
interest.*' If there was a selfish motive in his reform work, it 
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was that he loved the active life and the opportunity to become 
acquainted with a wide array of important and interesting people. 
To him the life of a reformer was exciting, useful, and rewarding. 
Indeed, in an impetuous moment he once wrote that a social 
worker “is worth more to the community than a half dozen 
preachers.”*? 

One flaw in McKelway’s progressive record was that shared by 
many other progressives—a nativist and racial prejudice. As in 
many other Southern progressives, this prejudice forced a quali- 
fied acceptance of democracy, a feeling that democracy was for 
white men only. The evidence seems clear, too, that this was not 
a pose for Southern popular consumption, that McKelway hon- 
estly shared this prejudice. Repeatedly he voiced the theme that 
child labor jeopardized the purest racial strain in the country, the 
Southern white Anglo-Saxon. The child labor problem was more 
important in the South than in the North because Southern mills 
preferred to hire native white children rather than Negro children, 
while Northern mills usually employed immigrant children rather 
than native white youths. Physically, morally, and intellectually, 
he claimed, the “pure” racial strain was degenerating in the 
Southern mills, while more often than not little black children 
were going to school or engaging in “wholesome” farm labor.** 

McKelway hailed the disfranchisement of the Negro as a meas- 
ure for the preservation of civilization. Even the illiterate white, 
he thought, was a better voter than the Negro. Elimination of 
the Negro from politics removed a great corrupting influence 
and allowed whites again to divide among themselves on political 
issues. The Negro also loomed large in McKelway’s opposition 
to the liquor interests. Southern whites, he boasted, were willing 
to give up their drink to protect the Negro from the crimes of 
violence which that “child race” committed under its influence. 
There was also a more practical side to his connection of racial 

82 McKelway to H. D. Wheeler, September 3, 1914, in McKelway Papers. 

88 McKelway to S. F. Parrott, January 8, 1909, ibid.; McKelway, “Child Labor 
in the Southern Cotton Mills,” in Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, XXVII (March 1906), 261, 267; McKelway, “The Child Labor 
Problem,” ibid., XXVII (March 1906), 312-13; McKelway, “Child Labor and its 
Atsendant Evils” in Sewanee Review (Sewanee, Tenn., 1892- ), XVI (April 


84 McKelway, “The Suffrage in Georgia,” in Outlook, LXXXVII (August 31, 
1907), 65. 
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matters and prohibition. The liquor interests, he said, often 
bought up the Negro vote and joined forces with the millowners 
and railroad managers to control legislatures for their mutual 
protection. Hence, both prohibition and disfranchisement took 
on significance in McKelway’s mind as blows at the forces op- 
posing child labor regulation.” 

The most conclusive proof of the genuineness of McKelway’s 
racial prejudice is an article which he wrote for Outlook magazine 
in 1906, in which he justified the recent Atlanta race riots. Though 
he deplored the violence involved and the tardy use of military 
force, and praised whites who protected their Negro neighbors 
and servants, he still sought to excuse the event with a detailed 
account of Negro assaults on white women in the Atlanta region. 
The riot had cleared the air, he wrote, and white Atlantans were 
again able to sleep soundly and breathe freely. “It would be 
uncandid,” he asserted, “to deny that the negroes have been 
taught a needed lesson, even by the indiscriminate violence of 
the mob.”** 

Had McKelway not shared this basic Southern prejudice his 
usefulness in promoting the reforms which he did in the South 
might have been nullified. It must be remarked, moreover, that 
many other progressives, even beyond the South, were not free 
of racial prejudice. Many in the Far West proscribed the 
Oriental as readily as Southern progressives proscribed the Negro. 
Professor Richard Hofstadter has recently noted that among 
what he terms “Populistic Progressives” in the North hostility to 
foreigners was common and had a racial tinge. He senses that 
even in the best progressive literature this prejudice was held 
in check only by a strenuous effort of mind and will.” 

Yet, even with the serious limitations imposed by racial preju- 
dice, the important thing is that there have been few men who 
stand out in American history because they had the courage to 
carry on a sustained fight against any social injustice backed by 

85 Ibid., 64; McKelway, “Local Option and State Prohibition in the South,” in 
Charities and the Commons (New York, 1897-1932), XIX (January 25, 1908), 


1452-53; McKelway, “The Anti-Saloon Movement in the Southern States,” MS., 
in McKelway Papers. 

86 McKelway, “The Atlanta Riots,” in Outlook, LXXXIV (November 3, 1906), 
557-62. 


37 Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Reform from Bryan to F.D.R. (New York, 
1955), 177-80. 
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tradition and the power of wealth. Alexander J. McKelway did 
possess such courage, perhaps even rarer in the section where he 
worked longest than elsewhere, and because he did he takes a 
place with the leaders of that broad reform impulse loosely known 
as progressivism which was so conspicuous in the United States 
in the early twentieth century. 





Bible Publication and 


Procurement in the Confederacy 


By W. HARRISON DANIEL 


One OF THE MOST PERSISTENT PROBLEMS WHICH SOUTH- 
ern religious leaders faced during the Civil War was that of 
providing Bibles for their people, and especially for the soldiers. 
Before 1861 no Bibles or Testaments were printed in the South. 
There were many local and state Bible societies in the region, 
but these were auxiliaries of the American Bible Society.’ The 
headquarters of this society was in New York City, and from this 
place Bibles were sent to the auxiliaries. In the summer of 1861 
President Lincoln placed a ban on trade with the states in 
rebellion. This order and the blockade forced Southern church- 
men to resort to various methods to meet the need for Bibles. 
There were several possibilities. The South might print its own 
Bibles; some might be procured from England and brought 
through the blockade. Another possibility was that the United 
States government might change its policy and permit Bibles to 
enter the South. At different times during the war all of these 
means were used in an attempt to supply the people of the Con- 
federacy with Bibles. 

A Bible shortage developed early in the South. The stock on 
hand held by the local societies was quickly depleted as an effort 
was made to give one to every soldier.* The first attempt to 
remedy this scarcity was to print Bibles, but this presented 
problems since plates for printing them were not available. To 

1 Nashville Christian Advocate, July 18, 1861. This paper stated that there were 
about one thousand auxiliaries of the American Bible Society in the Southern states 
in 1860. Proceedings of the State Bible Convention of South Carolina, Held at 
Columbia, September 17-18, 1862 (Columbia, 1862), 13. This source said that 


there were fifty-eight different local Bible societies in South Carolina in 1862. 
2 Macon Christian Index, May 22, 1861. 
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obtain plates Southerners would have to go to England, purchase 
them, and run the blockade, or they would have to purchase 
them in the North and bring them through the lines. Either way 
involved risks and expense, but these seemed trivial considering 
the need. 

In the summer of 1861 steps were taken to begin publication 
of Bibles in the Confederacy. The center of this initial effort was 
Nashville, Tennessee. Here were located two publishing houses 
which printed the first Bibles and Testaments in the Confederacy. 
The Southwestern Publishing House, owned by J. R. Graves, 
W. F. Marks and Company, printed the first and only complete 
Bible to appear in the Confederacy. Graves, who was also editor 
of a religious weekly, the Tennessee Baptist, told his readers, “We 
need a thousand dollars to buy plates,” and asked them for con- 
tributions. He explained that the plates could be purchased in 
Philadelphia and delivered to Nashville via Kentucky.* The ap- 
peal for funds received a favorable response, and by August 31, 
1861, the plates were in Nashville and publication was begun.‘ 
Within two weeks the first New Testaments and Bibles were 
published.’ The New Testaments sold at the rate of $12.50 a 


hundred,® and the Bibles at fifty cents each.’ Although hampered 


3 Nashville Tennessee Baptist, July 20, 1861. 

4 Ibid., August 31, 1861. Graves reported that the plates cost $1,250 and that 
half of that amount was contributed by readers in west Tennessee and north 
Alabama. He said that the plates were the first owned and worked in the South. 
He mentioned that the plates were brought from Philadelphia to Louisville and 
then to Nashville. If any difficulties were encountered in this transaction, Graves 
did not mention them. 

5 Richmond Religious Herald, September 12, 1861. The editor of this paper 
welcomed the new publication with the following words: “We hail with intense 
satisfaction this fresh contribution to the independence of the Confederate States— 
not their political independence alone, but their spiritual also.” Macon Christian 
Index, September 18, 1861. 

6 Richmond Religious Herald, September 12, 1861. These books were pocket 
size, approximately five by three by three-fourths inches. 

7 Sidney J. Romero, Jr., “Religion in the Rebel Ranks” (Ph.D. dissertation, 
Louisiana State University, 1953), 150. A copy of this Bible is in the Confederate 
Library and Museum in Richmond, Virginia. It is a small book; three and one- 
fourth by one and one-fourth by five inches and contains 954 pages. The pages 
are double column and the type is extremely small. The Bible is bound in red 
leather and has gold lettering on the cover. Marjorie Lyle Crandall, Confederate 
Imprints, A Check List Based Principally on the Collection of the Boston 
Athenaeum (2 vols., Portland, Maine, 1955), II, 714, lists this imprint and notes 
that it was possibly printed before the secession of Tennessee. This article will 
help to clarify the time of publication. It was after the secession of Tennessee 
and within the first twelve days of September 1861. 
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at times by the lack of materials,* the Southwestern Publishing 
House printed Bibles and New Testaments® until February 1862, 
when Federal forces occupied Nashville. At that time the pub- 
lishing house was confiscated by the Federals, and Graves was 
unable to save the Bible plates.’® 

The second attempt at Bible publishing in the summer of 1861 
was also in Nashville. This was undertaken by the Southern 
Methodist Publishing House, under the direction of Dr. T. O. 
Summers. This effort was the outgrowth of a meeting of the 
“friends of the Bible” which was held in Nashville on July 17, 
1861. At that meeting a call was given for a Bible convention 
for the state to meet August 8, in Nashville. At the Bible con- 
vention a state society was organized, and plans were discussed 
for issuing an edition of the New Testament. Dr. Summers 
was directed to execute the work and to make arrangements to 
secure plates."' An agent of the publishing house purchased the 
plates in Philadelphia and had them sent to Louisville, Kentucky. 
From there they were brought to Nashville,'* and on October 11 
Summers announced that the first New Testaments had been 


printed. These books had 383 pages and included the Psalms. 
They measured five by three by three-fourths inches, and sold 
for fifteen cents each.'* The pages were double column and the 
print was exceptionally small.'* The Southern Methodist Publish- 


8 Nashville Tennessee Baptist, October 19, 1861. The editor made a plea for 
cardboard to be used for bindings for the Bibles. He explained that the war had 
made it impossible for him to secure this material from Louisville. 

® Tuskegee South Western Baptist, November 21, 1861. This source indicated 
that the Southwestern Publishing House printec| a number of Testaments under 
the imprint of the Bible Board of the Southern Baptist Convention. 

10 Richmond Christian Observer, April 24, 1862. Frank Moore (ed.), The Re- 
bellion Record: A Diary of American Events, With Documents, Narratives, Illus- 
trative Incidents, Poetry, etc. (11 vols., New York, 1861-1868), IV, 99. 

11 Proceedings of the Bible Convention of the Confederate States of America, 
Including the Minutes of the Organization of the Bible Society, Augusta, Georgia, 
March 19-21, 1862, and Also a Sermon Preached Before the Convention by the 
Rev. George F. Pierce, D. D. Bishop of the M. E. Church, South ( Augusta, 1862), 
5. 

12 E, Merton Coulter, The Confederate States of America, 1861-1865 (Baton 
Rouge, 1950), 529. This author says that the plates were smuggled into Nashville 
from Kentucky. T. O. Summers, in a letter printed in the Charleston Southern 
Lutheran, October 26, 1861, said: “While Kentucky maintained her quasi neu- 
trality, our book agent procured, through Louisville, a font of new agate type, 
from Philadelphia.” 

13 Charleston Southern Lutheran, October 26, 1861. 

rit writer has examined copies of these Testaments in the Duke University 
Library. 
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ing House printed New Testaments until it was taken over by 
the Federal forces in February 1862."° Summers, unlike J. R. 
Graves of the Southwestern Publishing House, managed to save 
his New Testament plates."* 

There was a growing and widespread sympathy in the South 
for the organization of a Bible society which would embrace the 
entire Confederacy. This society was to be patterned after the 
American Bible Society, having a general headquarters with 
auxiliaries and agents scattered throughout the South. Steps 
leading to the formation of this society began in June 1861. At 
a meeting of the board of directors of the Charleston Bible 
Society on June 11, the desire was expressed to confer with 
other societies in the state and in the Confederate states about 
the formation of a Southern Bible society.’ The Bible societies 
in the state were asked to consider this question and to be 
prepared to discuss it at the meeting of the South Carolina Bible 
Convention on September 24. A circular letter presenting the 
idea for a Southern society was prepared by N. R. Middleton, 
president of the Charleston society, and sent to the different 
societies in South Carolina and to societies in other states."* In 
less than a month the Bible societies of Augusta, Georgia, and 
Rowan County, North Carolina, had made suggestions similar to 
that of the Charleston society.’ 

The South Carolina Bible Convention passed resolutions asking 
for a convention to organize a Bible society of the Confederate 
states. Bible societies in other states were invited to send dele- 
gates to meet with representatives from the South Carolina con- 
vention at Augusta, Georgia, on the third Wednesday in March 
1862, for the purpose of organizing a Southern Bible society.” 

15 Charleston Southern Lutheran, October 26, 1861. This source stated that the 
Southern Methodist Publishing House printed an order of “some thousand” 
Testaments for the Southern Baptist Bible Board under the imprint of the Bible 
Board of the Southern Baptist Convention. Crandall, Confederate Imprints, II, 
715, lists New Testaments under this imprint and notes that they were possibly 
printed prior to the secession of Tennessee. Actually both Nashville publishers 
printed Testaments under this imprint, and both appeared after the secession of 
Tennessee, the first ones early in September. 

a 9g of the Bible Convention of the Confederate States, 22. s 

18 Ibid., 5; Columbia Southern Presbyterian, July 13, 1861. 


19 Raleigh Biblical Recorder, July 17, 1861. 
20 Proceedings of the Bible Convention of the Confederate States, 6. 
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Daniel Ravenel, president of the South Carolina convention, 
mailed circular letters to the different societies in the South 
soliciting their co-operation for the March meeting.” This ap- 
peal received a satisfactory response; and when the convention 
met in Augusta, fifty-eight delegates were present. Every major 
Protestant denomination and every state except Texas, Arkansas, 
and Mississippi were represented.”* After an address by Methodist 
Bishop George F. Pierce, Ravenel was elected president of the 
convention, and two committees were appointed. One was to 
prepare an agenda for the convention, and the other was to 
suggest a center of operations for the society. The membership 
of these committees included representatives from the different 
states and denominations. 

A constitution was drafted and approved. The society was to 
be called the Bible Society of the Confederate States of America, 
and its purpose was to encourage the circulation of Holy Scrip- 
tures by “the printing, publishing or procuring of the same.” It 
was to have a president, to be elected annually by the convention, 
a number of vice-presidents to be chosen annually by the state 
conventions affiliated with the society, and a board of twenty-four 


managers to be elected alternately every two years by the annual 
convention.”* All local societies were invited to affiliate with the 
Bible Society of the Confederate States by making annual appro- 
priations to it.** 

The committee on the selection of a center of operations 
recommended that Augusta be the temporary location. It also 


21 ~~ 7. This information was also printed in various newspapers. 

22 Tbid., 9. 

28 Ibid., 15-16. The constitution also provided for various levels of membership. 
Annual dues were five dollars; life membership was thirty dollars; for $150 one 
could become a life director. A thousand dollar contribution would make one a 
patron, and ministers whose congregations made annual contributions to the 
society were given membership as honorary directors. The life directors, honorary 
directors, and patrons were permitted a voice in the operations of the society. 
There were never but two patrons—C. W. Mills of Rome, Georgia, and the Rev. 
S. K. Talmage of Midway, Georgia. Life directors included Jefferson Davis, 
Robert E. Lee, P. G. T. Beauregard, D. H. Hill, T. J. Jackson, Braxton Bragg, 
Joseph E. Johnston, and Joseph B. Kershaw. See Second Annual Report of the 
Bible Society of the Confederate States of America, 1864 (Augusta, 1864), 15. 
Also see Richmond Christian Observer, May 21, 1863. This paper stated that a 
benevolent person gave the Bible Society a thousand dollars for the purpose of 
making the Rev. S. K. Talmage a patron. 

24 Proceedings of the Bible Convention of the Confederate States, 16. 
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proposed that the society ask the Confederate Congress to trans- 
fer to it the property and funds within the Confederate States 
which belonged to the American Bible Society.» Congress later 
passed an act to this effect,”* but it was vetoed by President Davis, 
who said that Congress had no authority to bestow sequestrated 
property as a gift.”” 

After the committees reported, officers and board members 
were elected. Joseph Henry Lumpkin, chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of Georgia, was elected president, and the Rev. 
J. W. Burke, a Methodist minister and prominent Georgia pub- 
lisher, secretary. Following the election of the board of managers, 
they held a meeting and chose their officers.** 

At this first board meeting the Rev. W. C. Johnson, an agent of 
the Tennessee Bible Society, offered to the Bible Society of the 
Confederate States of America the stereotype plates and a quantity 
of New Testaments which Dr. T. O. Summers had saved when 
the Federal forces occupied Nashville. The board agreed to 
accept the Testaments and the plates but to make reasonable 
compensation for them. W. H. Thomas was appointed to bring 
the plates and books from Tennessee to Augusta.*® By April 9, 
1862, he had accomplished this task, and three weeks later the 
board made a contract with Wood, Hanleiter, Rice and Company 
of the Franklin Printing House in Atlanta for fifty thousand 
copies of the New Testament, half of which were to contain the 
Psalms. The contract called for full delivery by July 15.” 
Shortly after the contract was made, however, the Franklin Print- 
ing House was purchased by J. J. Toon and Company. This 
change in ownership, plus the publisher's shortage of binding 
boards, made delivery by the July deadline impossible. The 


25 Ibid., 17. 

26 First Annual Report of the Bible Society of the Confederate States of America, 
1863 (Augusta, 1863), 5. 

27 James D. Richardson, A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Con- 
federacy, Including the Diplomatic Correspondence, 1861-1865 (2 vols., Nashville, 
1904), I, 267. 

28 Proceedings of the Bible Convention of the Confederate States, 21. The 
Rev. W. E. Clarke was elected chairman, the Rev. E. H. Myers, corresponding 
secretary, the Rev. G. M. Thew, treasurer, and the Rev. W. J. Harp, recording 
secretary. 

29 [bid., 21. 

80 First Annual Report, 7. 
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order was gradually filled but not completed until March 1863.*" 
The prolonged experience with the Franklin Printing House 
prompted the board of managers to bring the plates to Augusta 
in an attempt to print Bibles there, but this project was abandoned 
when fires destroyed the two mills which were to supply the 
paper. In the summer of 1863 the board advertised for a pub- 
lisher to print an edition of one hundred thousand copies of the 
New Testament with Psalms. This work was undertaken by the 
firm of Evans and Cogswell of Columbia, South Carolina.” 

The foregoing represents the efforts at Bible printing in the 
Confederacy. The two editions printed at Nashville and the two 
published for the Bible Society of the Confederate States of 
America were the only ones to appear. 

The Bible Society of the Confederate States was widely and 
strongly supported. The shortages it experienced in publishing 
were not of money but of materials, machines, and men.** The 
organization was ably guided by E. A. Bolles.** 

The difficulties of publishing were recognized almost immedi- 
ately by the churchmen, and it became obvious to them that the 
need for Bibles could not be met solely by the Confederate Bible 


Society. Thus attention was drawn to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society as a possible source of supply. On July 25, 1862, the 
board of managers of the Bible Society of the Confederate States 
sent their corresponding secretary, E. H. Myers, to Charleston to 
inquire what arrangements might be made with the British and 


31 Ibid. When the order was completed the publisher had enough paper left 
over, which the board. had furnished, to print an additional twelve thousand 
copies. The board authorized the firm to print the additional copies. These 
Testaments sold for twelve cents each. 

82 Second Annual Report, 5. 

33 The Testaments were printed in Atlanta and Columbia, but owing to the 
shortage of materials at these places many were purchased in loose sheets by 
tract societies and printers who bound and sold them. The General Tract Agency 
in Raleigh, North Carolina, bought and bound many copies. 

84 First Annual Report, 11. The society reported it had more than $40,000 in 
cash. Second Annual Report, 8. The second report stated that the society had 
over $104,700 in cash. Also see Raleigh North Carolina Christian Advocate, May 
7, 1864. 

35 First Annual Report, 6. Bolles, formerly agent of the American Bible Society 
and the Bible Society of Charleston, was experienced in this type of work. An 
important part of his activity was to visit churches, ecclesiastical meetings, and 
individuals, soliciting funds. He was cordially received by the denominations. 
See Columbia Southern Lutheran, December 19, 1863; Richmond Christian Ob- 
server, May 21, 1863. 
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Foreign Bible Society. George A. Trenholm, a prominent Charles- 
ton merchant and banker, assured Myers that the firm of Fraser, 
Trenholm and Company of Liverpool would assist the society 
and extend it credit for the purchase of Bibles in England.* 
Myers then wrote to the secretary of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, placing an order for $5,000 worth of books and 
asking for credit of 21,000. The letter went through the block- 
ade, and on October 11 Charles Jackson, secretary of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, wrote Myers that credit for 23,000, 
interest free, had been granted to the Southern society. The 
order for the books was filled and directed to Fraser, Trenholm 
and Company for shipment across the Atlantic.** The credit 
granted to the Bible Society of the Confederate States was used 
in 1863. Ninety-two cases of books were sent to Nassau, but of 
these only forty-eight entered the Confederacy by the end of 
April 1864.°* The effectiveness of the blockade rendered the 
British source of supply dubious. 

The Bible Society of the Confederate States was not the only 
one to obtain Bibles from England. In 1863 the Rev. Moses D. 
Hoge of Richmond was sent as an emissary of the Virginia Bible 
Society to procure Bibles from the British.** Hoge was to pur- 
chase thirty-five thousand Bibles and Testaments for the Virginia 


86 Coulter, Confederate States, 163. Trenholm was the president of this ship- 
ping firm. During the war this company acted as financial agent for the Con- 
federate government abroad. In 1864 Trenholm was appointed Secretary of the 
Treasury in Davis’ cabinet. 

87 First Annual Report, 8-9. The books were shipped to Nassau, and from 
there the attempt was made to bring them through the blockade. 

38 Second Annual Report, 4. By April 1864 sixty thousand New Testaments had 
entered the Confederacy through the blockade. 

89 Peyton H. Hoge, Moses Drury Hoge: Life and Letters (Richmond, 1899), 
169. The background of Hoge’s effort is told in this source and also in W. Edwin 
Hemphill, “Bibles Through the Blockade,” in The Commonwealth (Richmond, 
1934- ), XVI (August 1949), 9-12, 30-32. The story was that Hoge’s brother, 
the Rev. W. J. Hoge of Charlottesville, had a plan to secure Bibles. It was to 
appeal to the British for a supply of Scripture. The appeal would be in the form 
of an offer to buy, with the hope that it would result in a gift. In December 1862 
W. J. Hoge wrote his views to his brother, Moses D. Hoge, and also to R. L. 
Dabney, another influential Presbyterian minister. The plan was discussed among 
the ministers in Richmond, and it was decided to send a personal representative on 
this mission and to make him an agent of the Virginia Bible Society. W. J. Hoge 
was asked to go. As he was unable to leave his church, his brother was sent. 
Moses D. Hoge had been pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church in Richmond 
since 1845. In 1860 this was the largest Presbyterian church in Virginia, and 
Hoge was one of the most prominent ministers in the denomination. 
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Bible Society, plus an order of tracts and Bibles for the Pres- 
byterian Committee of Publication. Before leaving Richmond 
for the blockade-runner at Charleston, South Carolina, he was 
given letters of recommendation which were to help him on his 
mission in England.*° His trip was successful, and by early March 
1863 Hoge was in London. His personal friendship with James 
M. Mason expedited his work. Mason introduced him to Lord 
Shaftesbury, chairman of the board of managers of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. Shaftesbury arranged for him to 
address not only the board of the Bible Society but also the 
board of the Religious Tract Society. The success of Hoge’s 
mission may be measured by its results. The board of managers 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society gave him a grant of ten 
thousand Bibles, fifty thousand New Testaments, and 250,000 
portions of Psalms and Gospels. The total value of the gift was 
£4,000. The Tract Society gave him tracts and pamphlets 
valued at 2300.4? Hoge shipped the literature in small quantities 
and at different times, thereby hoping to reduce the risk of large 
amounts of it falling into enemy hands as it came into the 
Confederacy. In October Hoge was back in Richmond.“ 

All efforts at printing Bibles at home and procuring them 
abroad fell short of supplying the need. A final possibility was 
to obtain them from the North. Although the 1861 order placing 
a ban on trade with the South was never revoked, it did not 
prevent some Bibles from entering the South under a flag of truce. 

40 Hoge, Moses D. Hoge, 174. 

41 Richmond Central Presbyterian, April 16, 1863. 

42 Hoge, Moses D. Hoge, 180. 

43 Hemphill, “Bibles Through the Blockade,” 30. Only an undetermined por- 
tion of the literature given Hoge ever reached the Confederacy. Hoge himself was 
nearly captured by the Federals when he re-entered the South. The Federals 
knew his plans and movements. A Northern woman and friend of the Hoge 
family was living in Richmond. This woman was a spy and learned of Hoge’s 
expected return. She sent a message of this information to the United States 
naval base at Hampton, Virginia. A ship with some of the Hoge Bibles was 
captured, and his ship was fired upon but reached Wilmington, North Carolina, 
safely. In connection with Hoge’s mission, also see Richmond Central Presbyterian, 
January 22, March 5, 1863. When Hoge stopped at Nassau on his way to England, 
he told some people there about the scarcity of Bibles and Testaments in the 
South. This resulted in a collection of twelve hundred Bibles and Testaments being 
sent to Richmond. Ibid., January 1, 1863. At least one other effort was made to 
secure Bibles from England. In the fall of 1862 the Bible Society of Charleston 


placed an order for books valued at £250 from the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. This order was filled and an equal amount added as a gift. 
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During the war over three hundred thousand copies of Bibles, 
New Testaments, and parts of Gospels were permitted to pass 
into the Confederacy.** This literature usually entered the South 
from Baltimore by way of Fortress Monroe and City Point, or else 
by way of Memphis.** In 1862 the American Bible Society, 
through its board of managers, sent a grant of Bibles to the 
Virginia Bible Society at Richmond by way of Fortress Monroe 
under a flag of truce. In February 1863 a grant of thirty thousand 
volumes was made to the same society and sent by the same 
route.*® In the autumn of 1863 the Sunday School Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention at Greenville, South Carolina, at- 
tempted to purchase twenty-five thousand New Testaments 
through Dr. Richard Fuller of Baltimore. This number of books 
was donated by the American Bible Society, and they were 
permitted entrance through the Federal lines.** Other gifts were 
made by the American Bible Society to the Rev. Joseph Stiles 
and to the Rev. George B. Taylor for distribution in soldier 
hospitals in Richmond and Staunton, Virginia.** 

One of the largest shipments of Bibles to pass through the lines 
occurred in December 1863. The Rev. Levi Thorne, pastor of 
the Baptist Church at Kingston, North Carolina, wrote to the 
board of managers of the American Bible Society soliciting a 
contribution for distribution in that state.*® In answer to this ap- 
peal the board granted one hundred thousand volumes. At this 
time a gift of fifty thousand volumes was also made to the Mem- 
phis and Shelby County Bible Society, and twenty thousand 
volumes to the Soldier's Bible Society of Mississippi. All of these 
books were for army distribution, and they passed through the 
lines without interruption.” 

44 Henry O. Dwight, The Centennial History of the American Bible Society 
( New York, 1916), 262. 

45 Ibid., 263; Macon Christian Index, March 4, 1864. 

46 Forty-Seventh Annual Report of the American Bible Society (New York, 
8 Richmond Religious Herald, October 22, 1863. 

48 Ibid., November 5, 1863; Forty-Seventh Annual Report, 813. 

49 Levi Thorne to Zebulon B. Vance, December 7, 1863, in Zebulon B. Vance 
Papers (Duke University Library, Durham, N. C.). 

50 Raleigh North Carolina Christian Advocate, March 19, 1864. 

51 Macon Christian Index, March 4, 1864; Dwight, Centennial History, 264; 


Forty-Eighth Annual Report of the American Bible Society, 1864 (New York, 
1864), 37. In this report the board of managers expressed their thanks to the 
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All of the efforts, however, to secure an adequate supply of 
Bibles fell short of the goal.®* Letters of missionaries and chap- 
lains to the religious newspapers described the seriousness of this 
shortage.” Early in the war certain ecclesiastical groups urged 
their members to contribute Testaments, family Bibles, and re- 
ligious books for distribution among the soldiers.™* In the fall of 
1863 the board of managers of the Bible Society of the Con- 
federate States issued a circular letter to the ministers of all 
denominations, urging them to ask their congregations to donate 
family Bibles and Testaments for use in camps and hospitals. 
The society offered to be responsible for the books if they were 
sent to Augusta. This letter was published in the religious news- 
papers,” and some books were contributed.” 

As soon as the war began churchmen in the various denomina- 
tions recognized their responsibility to provide their people, and 
especially the soldiers, with Bibles and Testaments. To achieve 
this aim they labored valiantly both on the denominational level 
and with each other. They continued their efforts in the face of 
increasing odds and mounting difficulties throughout the war.*" 
Thousands of copies of Scripture were acquired and distributed, 
but never enough to supply the need. 


secretaries of war and treasury of the United States government and to the 
generals commanding at Baltimore, Fortress Monroe, New Bern, Memphis, and 
Nashville for permitting Bibles to pass through the lines. Also thanks were ex- 
pressed to authorities in the Confederacy for forwarding the boxes of books to 
certain places after they entered their territory. 

52 Merle Curti, The Growth of American Thought (New York, 1943), 461. 

53 See Richmond Religious Herald, July 31, 1862; Macon Christian Index, July 
22, 1862; Richmond Religious Herald, December 31, 1863; Raleigh, North Car- 
olina Christian Advocate, June 4, 1864. 

54 Minutes of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Potomac Baptist Association, 
Held by Appointment With the Baptist Church in Warrenton, Fauquier County, 
Virginia, August 7-9, 1861 (Richmond, 1861), 14. 

55 Richmond Religious Herald, December 31, 1863. 

56 Minutes of the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Potomac Baptist Association, 
Held by Appointment With the Baptist Church at Ketocton, Loudoun County, Vir- 
ginia, August 9-11, 1865 (Washington, 1865), 16. This source stated that thou- 
sands of families made contributions of their copies of the word of God for this 

purpose. Also see Francis B. Simkins and James W. Patton, The Women of the 
Confederacy (Richmond, 1936), 37. 

57 Shortages of paper, men, uncertain mail runs, Federal raids, and rising in- 

flation were some of the difficulties encountered. 





Ben Butler and the Louisiana 
Native Guards, 1861-1862 


By DONALD E. EVERETT 


Moarrrany SERVICE OF THE FREE COLORED MEN OF NEW 
Orleans was not without precedent when war began in 1861. 
In the French colonial period there were petitions for the emanci- 
pation of slaves who saw action against the Indians following the 
Natchez massacre of 1730, and five years later Simon, a free 
Negro, led his troops against the Choctaw Indians to prove the 
courage of the men of his race. Spanish colonial officials organized 
companies of free colored men, and they were in the army of Don 
Bernardo de Galvez when the Spaniards captured the English 
forts at Baton Rouge and Natchez in 1799, and again the follow- 
ing year in the attack on Mobile. The role of the free colored 
troops in the 1815 battle of New Orleans assumed a rather 
legendary aura when the city’s newspaper editors of the fifties, as 
they envisaged the impending conflict, concerned themselves 
with the possible sentiments of this class. 

Confederate sympathies among the free colored population 
were given overt expression at a meeting held the evening of 
April 22, 1861, at the corner of Greatman and Union streets. 
The announced purpose of this gathering of “the most respectable 
portion of the colored population of the city” was to organize 
military companies and to volunteer assistance to the state in 
case of an enemy attack.’ 

Approximately fifteen hundred men of the “creole” free colored 
class assembled at this downtown meeting and offered their 
services to Governor Thomas O. Moore. Conspicuous among the 
volunteers was Jordan Noble, the popular and well-known “Old 
Jordan” who had served as drummer boy at Chalmette in 1815. 


1 New Orleans Daily Picayune, April 21, 1861; New Orleans Daily True Delta, 
April 23, 1861. 
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Noble raised a company from among his fellow men.” In addition 
to this metropolitan group, the free colored residents of Barth- 
elemy settlement in Plaquemines Parish, many of whom were 
slaveholders, organized an infantry company under the leader- 
ship of Victor Reaud, a white man.’ 

Known as the Native Guards, these Negro soldiers were legally 
incorporated into the Louisiana militia. Most of these companies 
armed and uniformed themselves at their own expense.* Colored 
men who organized companies received captains’ commissions 
from Governor Moore on May 2, 1861.° 

Eager to prove their mettle as soldiers, the colored recruits 
tendered their services as escorts for prisoners of war from the 
Union army. In the early autumn of 1861 Confederate fortunes 
were such that Major General Mansfield Lovell, commanding 
general of the Confederate forces in New Orleans, did not accept 
the proposals of untried colored soldiers. The general thanked 
them for their proffered services and suggested that they should 
“be equally ready upon a more important occasion.”* 

During the following months the “important occasion” did not 
arise, and the Native Guards busied themselves with drills, 
parades, and flag ceremonies. The Daily Picayune mentioned the 
neatness of uniform after its reporter observed the original com- 
pany of the Native Guards at drill." This was the occasion of a 
gala parade, on November 23, 1861, when more than 28,000 
troops passed in review before the governor and military digni- 
taries in New Orleans. Participating in the march of more than 
seven miles in length were fourteen hundred free colored soldiers.® 

Continuing to enjoy “a lively time until the enemy invade our 
soil,” the Beauregard Guards assembled a fortnight later for the 
presentation of a silk flag by “a young lady of the Second District.” 
A few days later another colored company, commanded by 

2 New Orleans Daily Crescent, April 27, 1861. 

8 Ibid., May 29, 1861. 

4 New Orleans Daily Picayune, January 10, 1862. 

5 The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies (127 vols. and index, Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. I, 


Vol. XV, 556. Cited hereafter as Official Records. 

6 Lt. John G. Devereux to Maj. Gen. J. L. Lewis, September 29, 1861, ibid., Vol. 
LIII, Supp., 746. 

7 New Orleans Daily Picayune, November 24, 1861. 

8 Ibid. See also George W. Williams, History of the Negro Race in America 
from 1619 to 1880 . . . (New York, 1882), 278. 
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Captain Louis Laisne, appeared on parade accompanied by a 
brass band. The Picayune reported that “a pleasant collation 
followed the military manifestations” in both instances.? Com- 
panies of the Native Guards were also present at ceremonies on 
January 8, 1862, commemorating the battle of New Orleans. 
Before the parade in which they marched, William L. Cushing’s 
store on Camp Street was the scene of another flag presentation. 
At this time the company captained by Jordan Noble was the 
recipient, and he made “one of his most felicitous speeches” in 
accepting the flag.'° — 

Such pleasantries were soon terminated when New Orleans 
became an objective of the Federal forces in the spring of 1862. 
On March 24 Governor Moore announced his implicit reliance 
“upon the loyalty of the free native colored population . . . for 
the protection of their homes, their property, and for Southern 
rights from the pollution of a ruthless invader.” He praised the 
patriotism of the colored military companies and urged them to 
maintain their preparedness for further orders. Colonel Felix 
Labatut, the organization’s commander, was ordered to report 
to the commanding general of the state militia, John L. Lewis." 
A month later, however, when Admiral David G. Farragut ap- 
proached the city with the Federal fleet and Confederate forces 
were dispatched elsewhere, the Native Guards refused to leave 
the city. Major General Benjamin F. Butler, commanding general 
of the Gulf Department, took cognizance of this disregard of 
orders shortly thereafter when the free colored soldiers sought to 
transfer their allegiance.” 

Complete accord in favor of either the North or South was 
never attained by the free colored population of New Orleans. 
While the majority attached themselves to the Union cause soon 
after the capture of the city, some continued to support the 
Confederacy. Two free colored men fought a duel in September 
1862, and one of them was killed in this dispute over the war.”* 

® New Orleans Daily Picayune, December 7, 1861. 

10 [bid., January 8, 1862. 

11 Official Records, Ser. IV, Vol. I, 120. 

12 James Parton, General Butler in New Orleans . . . (Boston, 1864), 264. See 
also General Order No. 63, Headquarters, Department of the Gulf, August 22, 


1862, in Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XV, 557. 
13 New Orleans Daily Picayune, September 11, 1862. 
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Emma Walden, a colored woman, was fined three dollars in the 
provost court for singing the rebel song which began with the 
words, “Jeff Davis is a gentleman.”'* Perhaps no sporadic incident 
of colored support for Southern tenets attracted the attention 
of the public as did the voodoo ceremonies shared in by both 
white and free colored persons at a house on Marais Street in late 
July 1863. Conflicting evidence was heard in the provost court, 
but one slave girl witness testified that the free colored women 
involved were attempting to produce spells which would return 
the Confederate States to power, thereby forcing the slaves to 
return to a position subordinate to the free colored class.”® 
L’Union, the newspaper published by free colored persons, offered 
no support to the “lot of witches and wizards of all colors” who 
sang to their voodoo god, the great Simbe, in hopes of his inter- 
vention on behalf of the Confederacy."® 

Championship of the South by the free colored population was 
not common after Butler assumed command in New Orleans. 
Writing to Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton on May 25, 1862, 
Butler recounted the recent visit which he had received from the 
officers of the Native Guards. They called to inquire about the 
possible continuation of their organization and to learn what 
disposition they should make of their equipment. Butler did not 
state specifically that they applied for admission into the Union 
army, but he observed that an “erroneous idea” of the group may 
have been derived from the columns of newspapers sympathetic 
to the Confederacy. The general also noted that “in color, nay, 
also in conduct, they had much more the appearance of white 
gentlemen than some of those who have favored me with their 
presence claiming to be the ‘chivalry of the South.’ ”"” 

No definite action was taken to enlist the services of the colored 
corps in the next two months, but in the late summer the Union 
commander became apprehensive of the defenses of New Orleans 
when requested reinforcements from the North did not arrive. 
The assault on Baton Rouge of August 5, increased Confederate 
strength at Vicksburg, Port Hudson, and Mobile, and the omni- 

14 [bid., February 22, 1863. 

15 [bid., August 2, 1863. 

16 New Orleans L’Union, August 1, 1863. 


17 Benjamin F. Butler to Edwin M. Stanton, May 25, 1862, in Official Records, 
Ser. I, Vol. XV, 442. 
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present secessionist sentiment in the city were menaces which 
could not be ignored. Messages from the War Department con- 
tinued to state that no troops could be spared for New Orleans. 
Nevertheless, the general was ordered to hold the city by any 
means possible.** 

Butler then decided to call upon the services of the inactive 
Native Guards. Basing his actions upon the precedent established 
by General Jackson and Governor Moore, and with a copy of a 
Native Guards commission in hand, the Union general called 
fifteen or sixteen of the former colored officers to meet with him. 
They came—“black and mulatto, light and dark colored”—and 
were asked to explain their reasons for organizing under the 
Confederacy.*® 

Fear of the consequences of refusing to serve the rebel cause 
was one of the reasons given by the colored men. Too, they 
hoped that in return for serving the Southern government the 
status of free persons of color would be advanced somewhat 
closer to equality with the white race.*® The former free colored 
officers stated that they dared not disobey the commands they 
were given. Confederate superior officers distrusted the colored 
soldiers, however, the delegation protested to Butler, as evidenced 
by orders which prevented them from bearing arms. Their mili- 
tary activity had been confined to company drills.”" 

Testimony produced by the Select Commission on the New 
Orleans Riots of 1866 bears out to some extent the statements 
made to Butler. Charles W. Gibson, a free colored man who 
lived at 290 Gravier Street all of his life, stated that at the be- 
ginning of the rebellion the free colored population was asked to 
aid the Confederacy. Refusal meant that a committee would 
call upon objectors and possibly seize their property. Gibson 
even suggested that one might fear death if he did not comply. 
In his own case, Gibson stated, he had been warned by a police- 
man that he should enter the Confederate service or he would 
be lynched. This led him to join Captain Jordan’s company, but 
he resigned after about two weeks’ service. Gibson, who later 

18 Parton, General Butler in New Orleans, 516. 

19 Butler’s report to the “Committee on the Conduct of the War,” in New 
Orleans Daily Picayune, May 27, 1863. 


20 Parton, General Butler in New Orleans, 517. 
21 New Orleans Daily Picayune, May 27, 1863. 
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served as a captain in the United States army, admitted that it 
was “the first time I have heard of tendering a resignation as a 
private.” 

In reply to questioning by Representative Benjamin M. Boyer 
of Pennsylvania, Gibson acknowledged the disinclination of all 
free colored men in the city to join the Confederate army. He 
would not venture to state the number who did not enlist, but 
reiterated the warning which impelled him to “volunteer.” Ad- 
mitting that he had not heard of the death of anyone who had 
failed to acquiesce to similar coercion, Gibson noted that “nobody 
ever lost his life, for we never went into any engagement.” 

No mention was made in these interviews with Butler or 
other Union officials of the number of free persons of color who 
owned slaves and wished to protect their property. Social dis- 
tinctions which gave the free men of color precedence over the 
slaves and a desire to preserve this caste system were not sug- 
gested as having any influence on the sympathies of the free 
colored population in 1861. The close affinity of well-to-do per- 
sons of color toward the white population and their love for their 
native state were likewise factors unmentioned by the command- 
ing general of the Department of the Gulf after his questioning of 
the leaders of the colored military corps. 

At a time when the continued occupancy of New Orleans by 
Federal forces was threatened, Butler was pleased to report the 
urgency of the requests from the colored officers he interrogated 
to allow them to don the uniform of the United States army. By 
doing so they hoped to prove their devotion to the Union cause.** 
Assured by the assembled colored officers that the Native Guards 
could be resuscitated if they were armed, Butler made plans to 
issue an order for the enlistment of free colored men in the 
military service of the United States.** 

Writing Secretary Stanton of the decision to activate the former 
colored brigade, Butler declared: “. . . they are free; they have 
been used by our enemies, whose mouths are shut, and they will 
be loyal.”** In the general order issued August 22, 1862, Butler 

22 House Reports, 39 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 16 (Ser. No. 1304), 126. 

23 Parton, General Butler in New Orleans, 517. 


24 New Orleans Daily Picayune, May 27, 1863. 
25 Butler to Stanton, August 14, 1862, in Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XV, 549. 
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emphasized the precedent of the Native Guards as a legally 
organized unit of the state militia. He quoted verbatim the com- 
mission issued to officers of the colored troops and Governor 
Moore’s order of March 24, 1862. After commenting on the re- 
fusal of the colored soldiers to leave the city with the other 
Louisiana troops under General Lewis, General Butler continued: 


Now, therefore, the commanding general, believing that a large 
portion of this militia force of the State of Louisiana are willing to 
take service in the volunteer forces of the United States and be 
enrolled and organized to “defend their homes from ruthless invaders,” 
to protect their wives and children and kindred from wrong and out- 
rage, to shield their property from being seized by bad men, and to 
defend the flag of their native country as their fathers did under 
Jackson at Chalmette against Packenham and his myrmidons, carrying 
the black flag of “Beauty and Booty:” 

Appreciating their motives, relying upon their “well-known loyalty 
and patriotism,” and with “praise and respect” for these brave men, 
it is ordered that all the members of the Native Guards aforesaid and 
all other free colored citizens recognized by the first and late Governor 
and authorities of the State of Louisiana as a portion of the militia of 
the State who shall enlist in the volunteer service of the United States 
shall be duly organized by appointment of proper officers, and ac- 
cepted, paid, equipped, armed, and rationed as are other volunteer 
troops of the United States, subject to the approval of the President 
of the United States. All such persons are required at once to report 
themselves at the Touro Charity building, Front Levee street, New 
Orleans, where proper officers will muster them into the service of the 
United States.*° 


The decision to use free colored troops in the United States 
army cannot be credited solely to General Butler. Brigadier 
General John W. Phelps, at Camp Parapet, Louisiana, announced 
his intentions of using “Africans” before he received official 
sanction. On July 30, 1862, Phelps requisitioned “arms, ac- 
couterments, clothing, camp and garrison equipment” for the 
three regiments of Negroes he proposed to raise to help defend 
his position.** Permission to enlist colored men in the armed 
services could be granted by the President of the United States 


26 [bid., 557. See also ibid., Ser. Il, Vol. II, 336-38. 
27 John W. Phelps to Butler, July 30, 1862, ibid., Ser. I, Vol. XV, 534. 
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alone, Butler replied in refusing the request. War Department 
orders to the Gulf Department commander expressly stated that 
appropriations for Louisiana volunteers be used only by white 
soldiers. “I have no authority,” the commanding general wrote 
Phelps, “to divert them, however much I may desire so to do.”** 
The brigadier’s actions were reported forthwith to the Secretary 
of War. Butler stated this was his “first official information” of 
Phelps’s plans.”° 

Previous publicity in a Picayune editorial of July 30 divulged 
the attempt to enlist Negroes for military service. Such a move- 
ment, the editors commented, would “not only bring infamy 
upon those who so employ a servile and inferior race, against 
men of their own race and blood, but it is destined, like all 
illegitimate and unnatural resorts in war . . . to enure to the 
injury of the party that invokes such aid in a political struggle 
between two great sections.”*° For a full column the inability 
of the Negro as a soldier was expounded. Although much of 
the argument was based on the “inferior race” view, no specific 
mention was made of the free man of color as a soldier. Praises 
which this journal in the decade before 1861 heaped on the 
colored veterans of 1815 and the Native Guards at the outbreak 
of the conflict were forgotten. 

Evidence is not sufficient to determine the exact date Butler 
decided to accept the services proffered by the free Negroes. A 
week before the plan was officially announced, the Daily Delta 
printed a letter dated August 12, in which Butler told his wife 
of plans to enlist the free colored contingent.*' George S. Denison 
had previously urged Butler to incorporate the colored military 
organization in the Union forces, and found that the general 
already planned to do so.* 

28 Butler to Phelps, August 2, 1862, ibid., 536. 

29 Butler to Stanton, August 2, 1862, ibid., 534. 

30 New Orleans Daily Picayune, July 30, 1862. 

31 Butler to Mrs. Butler, August 12, 1862, in New Orleans Daily Delta, August 
16, 1862. Willie M. Caskey states that publication of this letter “could hardly be 
considered in any other light than an invitation to the ‘Blacks.’” Caskey, 
Secession and Restoration of Louisiana ( University, La., 1938), 247n. 

32 George S. Denison to Secretary of the Treasury Salmon P. Chase, August 26, 
1862, in Edward G. Bourne et al. (eds.), Diary and Correspondence of Salmon 
P. Chase, in American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1902 (2 vols., Wash- 
ington, 1903), II, 311. 
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On August 24, 1862, Butler made public his appeal for New 
Orleans free colored men to join the Union army. Enthusiastic 
in their response, these men within two weeks filled a regiment 
with one thousand men.** According to Butler, they were 
“reasonably drilled and well disciplined.” In fact, he thought 
they conducted themselves better than any other regiment then 
on duty in New Orleans. Their conformity to orders, the general 
reasoned, was the result of long years of subservience to white 
men.** 

Butler was pleased with the response which he received from 
these men, “the darkest of whom . . . [were] about the complexion 
of the late Mr. [Daniel] Webster.”** His satisfaction was seconded 
by Denison who, in reporting to Salmon P. Chase, also noted their 
light color and predicted they would become good soldiers. In 
addition, the officers and surgeons reported that the men were 
in good physical condition.** 

Upon the activation of this first Negro regiment, white men 
were commissioned as field officers, but the line and noncom- 
missioned officers were drawn from among the colored men. 
Only the two senior officers of the second regiment were white. 


Commissions in the third regiment were granted, according to 
James Parton, to the most qualified candidates, white or colored. 
White officers alone commanded the two artillery batteries, as 
no colored men applied for commissions in these units.** 

Junior officers of the Native Guards had no previous training 
in the military profession, and many lacked the rudiments of an 
English education. Some of them, particularly in the mulatto 


Chase in New Orleans from June 1862 until March 1865. Professor Frederick W. 
Moore placed implicit faith in Denison’s statements because they “admit easily of 
verification by reference to the printed sources which bear on the period... . 
[They] justify great confidence in Mr. Denison’s judgment, discernment, and con- 
scientiousness in all matters upon which he touches.” Ibid., 7. While in general 
agreement with Moore, the present writer would question Denison’s declaration 
that the Louisiana free Negroes were superior “as a class” to the white 
descendants of the French and Spanish settlers. He also made inaccurate ob- 
, servations concerning the real-estate holdings of the free colored class. Ibid., 311. 
33 Williams, History of the Negro Race in America, 287. 
34 New Orleans Daily Picayune, May 27, 1863. 
35 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XV, 559. 
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group, had received some training in the private schools of the 
city. Among the French-speaking officers there were men who 
had been educated in France or the West Indies. 

Outstanding among the officers were Captain (later Major) F. 
Ernest Dumas and Captain Andre Cailloux, both of whom were 
free before the war. Dumas served in the Second Regiment, one 
company of which he had organized from among his own slaves. 
Joseph T. Wilson described him as “a gentleman of fine tact and 
ability.”** Captain Cailloux, a Negro who after his death in 
battle became a hero to Union sympathizers in New Orleans, 
was not only well educated, but equally renowned for his man- 
ners, horsemanship, and boxing ability.*® First Lieutenant Joseph 
Howard was likewise a versatile man, speaking fluently English, 
French, and Spanish.*° 

In addition to the men who joined the colored battalions, if we 
may accept Wilson’s report, there were a number of mulattoes 
who served in the white regiments of the Union army. Some of 
these, he recalled, became commissioned officers. This was pos- 
sible because their light complexions made race distinction dif- 
ficult.** 

Butler’s induction of these men into the United States army 
was considered bold at the time, and he did not escape criticism. 
In New Orleans most of the Unionists favored the measure, 
although a large number of officers attached to the Gulf com- 
mand were in opposition. Parton, Butler’s biographer, reported 
that a “large minority of them warmly seconded their general.” 
In addition to dissension among the officers, the secessionists in 
the city were opposed to the enlistment of Negro troops.** Addi- 
tional objections came from Northern individuals and newspapers 
with Southern sympathies. They joined the clamor set up by 


88 Wilson, Black Phalanx, 473. Wilson, a colored man, enlisted in the Second 
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such groups as West Point graduates and declared that the 
Negroes were unwilling to fight.** 

While the arguments continued the colored brigade increased 
so rapidly in numbers that all applicants could not be accepted 
immediately. The enlistment campaign was so successful that 
within six weeks plans were initiated to increase the strength 
of the colored organization to six regiments. Denison, who kept 
informed on all phases of Union activity in the Crescent City, 
watched the First Regiment drill and reported it was quick to 
learn and would fight when called upon.** 

Colored men were among those who assisted in the enlistment 
of Negroes. J. B. Jourdain, free and described as “slightly 
colored,” helped raise a company in which he served as a lieu- 
tenant for a short while.*® As a civilian Charles H. Hughes, a 
free colored resident of New Orleans since 1850, claimed to have 
recruited men for the first colored company raised under General 
Butler. Although he did not join the army, he later assisted in 
enlisting meén for several other colored regiments.** Charles W. 
Gibson, the former Confederate private, now became captain of 
a company he helped organize for the Third Regiment.*” Another 
free colored man, who was to attain prominence in the Recon- 
struction period, Pinckney B. S. Pinchback, was given permission 
to organize a company of colored soldiers. For this Butler 
awarded him a captain’s commission.** 

Negroes were enlisted as early as September 1, 1862,*° but 
officially the First Regiment of Louisiana Native Guards was 
mustered in on September 27. This inaugurated the acceptance 
of Negroes as soldiers in the United States army.®® The Native 
Guards were not called upon to meet the enemy in actual combat 
in the remaining months of Butler’s command in New Orleans. 
They were, however, armed and served creditably on guard 
duty.” 
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During the fall of 1862 Brigadier General Godfrey Weitzel, 
commanding the District of the Teche, attacked Confederate 
troops under General Richard Taylor in western Louisiana, and 
it was in this campaign that the Native Guards received their 
first major assignment. On October 26 the First Regiment and 
the Eighth Vermont Volunteers left New Orleans and pushed 
westward along the New Orleans, Opelousas, and Great Western 
Railway.” Their objective was to keep the supply lines open to 
Weitzel’s troops and at the same time give the loyal planters along 
the route an opportunity to send their cotton and sugar to New 
Orleans.** Four days later Butler ordered the Second Regiment 
to replace the troops of Colonel Spencer H. Stafford as railway 
guards in that area. The two regiments of colored troops were 
to come under General Weitzel’s command.™ 

Slaves outnumbered the whites in the Teche country, and the 
Union commander feared that the introduction of colored troops 
there would incite an insurrection. His dread of such an occur- 
rence induced him to ask to be relieved from the command of 
the Native Guards. Weitzel reported that “symptoms of servile 
insurrections’ were evident following the arrival of colored 
soldiers in the district. Furthermore, the Teche commander had 
no confidence in the newly arrived Negro troops, and he feared 
for the lives of white women and children in the vicinity.™ 

Butler chided the brigadier for his reasons in declining the 
command. Weitzel was reminded that General Jackson in 1815 
had shown no reluctance in employing free colored soldiers. 
Butler also noted that there had been no complaints against the 
two regiments for failure in their assigned task of guarding the 
railroad, or for disobedience to orders of their superior officers. 
No mention was made in the correspondence of outrages or 
pillaging by the colored troops. Weitzel believed that the Negro 
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56 Weitzel to Maj. George C. Strong, November 5, 1862, in Official Records, 
Ser. I, Vol. XV, 171. 
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would not fight. Butler knew this, and he did not accept the 
subordinate officer's protestations. 

The New Orleans commander also observed that the colored 
troops arrived in the district at approximately the same time as 
other Federal forces, and he asked: “Is it the arrival of a negro 
regiment or is it the arrival of United States troops, carrying, by 
the Act of Congress, freedom to this servile race?”™’ Severe 
punishment was suggested for any outrages committed against 
the civilian population. Meanwhile, Butler added, Federal troops 
were not expected to turn from the enemy in the field in order to 
defend the wives and children of the Southern troops “from the 
consequences of their own rebellious wickedness.”** 

Feelings were placated by retaining Weitzel as the Teche 
commander and placing the colored regiments under independent 
commands." The two generals were unable to reach agreement 
on the Negro soldiers, and Weitzel remarked that the rebellion 
would certainly end if the Native Guards proved half as capable 
in combat as Butler averred.” 

While the generals disputed the soldierly qualities of the 
colored man, one of the Native Guards addressed a letter to the 
Daily Delta in which he described the activities of that corps. 
More than eight hundred men of the First Regiment arrived at 
Lafourche Landing on November 1, and approximately thirty of 
their number had fallen out because of illness. The correspondent 
deplored the circumstances of the assignment which had not 
permitted them to go into actual combat with the enemy, but 
assured his readers that they were anxious to show the world 
they were men of courage. He determinedly announced that 
“while fighting under the American flag, we can and will be a 
wall of fire and death to the enemies of this country, our birth- 
place.” Remembering the scenes of his enlistment, when the 
colored regiments “were hooted at in the streets of New Orleans 
as a rabble of armed plebeians and cowards,” the writer reported 
the only cowardice evidenced since their departure had been the 
retreat of the rebels. The letter closed with a reaffirmation of the 
colored soldiers’ desire to meet the enemy.” 

57 Strong to Weitzel, November 6, 1862, ibid., 164. 

58 Ibid., 166. 59 Ibid., 628 


60 Parton, General Butler in New Orleans, 521. 
61 Quoted in Boston Daily Evening Traveller, November 20, 1862. 
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Negrophiles have continued to praise General Butler’s con- 
fidence in the colored man’s willingness to fight and the Union 
commande:’s decision to accept them into the army. Actually he 
did not go as .ar as Phelps, who favored indiscriminately accept- 
ing “Africans.” Expediency demanded that Butler recruit addi- 
tional soldiers when he found he could not expect reinforcements. 
He stayed “clear of the vexed question of arming the slaves.” 
On numerous occasions he referred to similar action of Con- 
federate authorities in the previous year and thought that he had 
“done nothing of which the most fastidious member of Jefferson 
Davis’ household political” could rightfully complain.” Presi- 
dential approval of his order had not been forthcoming, and 
Butler continued to be alarmed lest the free colored men, who 
were aware of Lincoln’s failure to act, hesitate to enlist. Persons 
unfriendly to Butler circulated the story that Lincoln would not 
sustain the general.” 

Butler continued to urge formal recognition of the Native 
Guards in letters to General Henry W. Halleck and Secretary 
Stanton. On November 6 he wrote Halleck that none of the 
numerous communications he had received from the War De- 
partment in the seventy days since he forwarded his request had 
disapproved the organization. “I must therefore take it to be 
approved,” Butler announced, “but would prefer distinct orders 
on the subject.”™ 

He continued to urge official action in a letter to Stanton dated 
November 14, 1862. Orders relieving Butler of the command 
of the Gulf Department had been issued on November 9, however, 
and upon the arrival of his successor, Major General Nathaniel 
P. Banks, Ben Butler bade his troops farewell.® Inaction on the 
general's request did not impede the enlistment of hundreds of 
free colored men in the United States army. While the govern- 
ment gave no official approval during the Butler regime, it did 
not interfere.” 


62 Howard P. Johnson, “New Orleans Under General Butler,” in Louisiana His- 
torical Quarterly (New Orleans, 1917- ), XXIV (April 1941), 523. 

63 Butler to Maj. Gen. Henry W. Halleck, August 27, 1862, in Official Records, 
Ser. I, Vol. XV, 555-56. 

64 Butler to Halleck, November 6, 1862, ibid., 162. 

65 Butler to Stanton, November 14, 1862, ibid., 592. 

66 Thid., 610. 

87 Richard B. Irwin, History of the Nineteenth Army Corps (New York, 1893), 
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Southern reaction to his plans and lack of official approval 
were not the only stumbling blocks for Butler. Learning that his 
inclusion of colored persons in the military forces was to be 
discussed in the British Parliament, the general insisted a prece- 
dent had been set by the English in the West Indies.” British 
interest in the affair stemmed from Butler’s precipitous action 
in enlisting former slaves of British subjects. It was illegal accord- 
ing to British and French law, Butler ascertained, for nationals 
of those countries to own slaves in foreign lands. The penalty 
for a Frenchman was loss of citizenship and for an Englishman 
the forfeiture of £100. With this knowledge the general ordered 
persons residing in New Orleans to register according to their 
allegiances. To those who registered as British or French citizens, 
the Union commander announced: “According to the law of the 
country to which you claim . . . to owe allegiance, all the negroes 
claimed by you as slaves are free, and being free, I may enlist 
as many of them as I please.” Slaves thus set free accounted for 
the muster of one and part of another regiment. After consider- 
able misunderstanding, the British consul recognized the slaves of 
British subjects as free men. Butler prided himself on his refusal 


to enlist slaves. Speaking of one colored regiment, he said: “.. . 
it was composed altogether of free men, made free under some 


law.”®* 


Just how many of these men who answered the call to arms 
were free is not known. Joseph T. Wilson, who chronicled the 
war record of the “Black Phalanx” of which he was a member, 
stated that no more than half of these early volunteers actually 
were legally emancipated. A Negro who was in good physical 
condition, according to Wilson, had only to swear he was 
manumitted. This was sufficient for admission into the army. 
Many of these self-declared “free Negroes” were among the 
thousands of runaway slaves from neighboring plantations who 
sought refuge in the city once it was in Union hands. They went, 
as did the free-born colored men of New Orleans, to the Touro 
building to swell the ranks of the three regiments of the Native 
Guards organized there.” 

68 Butler to Halleck, August 27, 1862, in Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XV, 556. 

69 New Orleans Daily Picayune, May 27, 1863. 


70 Wilson, Black Phalanx, 473. The recruiting officers did not inquire whether 
an enlisting Negro was or had been a slave, according to George S. Denison. 
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Numbers of newly emancipated slaves were included in the 
second and third regiments of the Native Guards. George S. 
Denison, who complimented Butler’s work in reactivating the 
First Regiment, stated that the general also “enlisted two other 
colored regiments mostly from men lately slaves, whom he had 
pronounced free by laws of war.”"' Secretary Chase’s informant 
was aware of the general’s refusal to accept enlistments from 
Negroes who had not been freed legally, but added that these 
included three broad classes of men who had not been manu- 
mitted prior to the Civil War. There were those who recently 
had been liberated by their masters, by the Federal military 
courts, and “all who come in from the enemy’s lines. You see this 
includes almost all colored people.”” 

Among Louisiana slaveholders there were some individuals, 
once the Union forces were established in New Orleans, who 
ordered their slaves to “go to the Yankees.” These displaced 
slaves, along with others who simply ran away, gathered in 
increasing numbers at army camps. Butler ordered slaves who 
had been driven from their homes by their masters to be regarded 
as manumitted. This “voluntary emancipation” accounted for one 
group among the Native Guard recruits.” 

So long as Butler remained in command in New Orleans the 
colored soldiers who served under him were at least nominally 
free. He received the plaudits of the colored population in a city 
where he gained notoriety among the white citizens. His numer- 
ous requests for official sanction of his organization of the Native 
Guards were not acted on during his tenure as commanding 
general. Ironically, War Department approval of the enlistment 
of Negroes, free and slave, was to come to Butler’s successor, 
Nathaniel P. Banks, who in his first months in New Orleans had 
little use for the Negro as a soldier.” 


“As a consequence,” he wrote, “the boldest and finest fugitives have enlisted, 
while the whole organization is known as the ‘Free Colored Brigade.’” Denison 
to Chase, September 9, 1862, in Bourne, Diary and Correspondence of Salmon P. 
Chase, 313. 

71 Denison to Chase, March 31, 1863, in Bourne, Diary and Correspondence of 
Salmon P. Chase, 379. 

72 Denison to Chase, September 24, 1862, ibid., 316. 

78 Butler to Capt. Spencer H. Stafford, July 19, 1862, in Official Records, Ser. I, 
Vol. XV, 526. 

74 Stanton to Nathaniel P. Banks, March 25, 1863, ibid., Ser. III, Vol. III, 101. 
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SUFFRAGE AND REPRESENTATION IN MARYLAND 
FROM 1776 TO 1810: A STATISTICAL NOTE 
AND SOME REFLECTIONS 


By J. R. POLE 


ye MARYLAND CONSTITUTION OF 1776 HAS BEEN DE- 
scribed as the result of conservative victory,’ and certainly of the 
early state constitutions it was one of the most carefully calculated 
to protect conservative interests.* Yet as early as 1801, the state 
adopted universal free white manhood suffrage, subject only to 
a residence requirement of twelve months in the state and six 
months in the county;* and by a constitutional amendment ratified 
in 1810, all property qualifications for public office were abol- 
ished. The state constitution, once renowned and indeed ad- 
mired for its conservatism,® was thus swiftly transformed into an 
instrument that was democratic from top to bottom. 

The scale and rapidity of this process call for careful examina- 
tion. Both before and after the Revolution, Maryland was gov- 
erned by a comparatively small band of powerful families who, 
though they sometimes found it expedient to enlist popular sup- 
port, did not relax their control of policy. Even the agitation for 
a paper currency during the postwar economic crisis was led by 
Samuel Chase, one of the conventional political leaders of the 
state. The distinguishing feature, indeed, of the leaders of this 


1 Allan Nevins, The American States during and after the Revolution (New 
York, 1924), 157. 

2 Philip A. Crowl, Maryland during and after the Revolution (Baltimore, 1943), 
34-37. 

3 Laws of Maryland, 1811-1812 (with index 1800-1812) (Annapolis, 1812), 
Sess. 1801, ch. 90. 

4Francis N. Thorpe, Federal and State Constitutions, Colonial Charters, and 
Other Organic Laws (7 vols., Washington, 1909), III, 1705. 

5 Crowl, Maryland during and after the Revolution, 34-37. 
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movement was not social inconspicuousness but the fact that they 
had purchased confiscated Tory property on a large scale.® In the 
political and constitutional conflicts that arose over this issue, the 
state Senate, a most conservative body, succeeded both in resist- 
ing the paper money movement and in defending its own in- 
dependence against the claim that voters might exercise a con- 
stitutional right to instruct their senators.” The fact that the 
radicals gave way, after a series of bitter disputes between House 
and Senate, is a remarkable tribute to the power of the upper 
chamber. It does not seem at all likely that either party at this 
stage would have anticipated the reforms that were to be 
provided by constitutional amendment in 1810. Under the con- 
stitution of 1776, the property qualification for membership of 
the House was one year's residence in the county and the pos- 
session of property worth £500 current money in real and per- 
sonal property, in the state; for the Senate, three years’ residence 
and £1,000 such property, again in current money. The Senate 
was elected by an electoral college that made it more remote 
than the House from direct responsibility to the voters.* Even 
the members of the House were distinguished in general by the 
possession of superior means and social position.® 

That this society, apparently so stable, and secured both by its 
initial structure and by constitutional safeguards, came to be so 
rapidly transformed, is obviously not a subject for facile explana- 
tions; but the problem will at least be rendered more manageable 
if we look beyond the constitutional forms and suggest that the 
transformation may have been less radical, and less of a social 
upheaval, than it appears. This seems justified when one recalls 
that Maryland was not the only state in which constitutional 
reform followed rather than anticipated a good deal of un- 
authorized local practice. 

Under the proprietary government, the qualification for voting 
in assembly elections was the ownership of a fifty-acre freehold, 
or of forty pounds worth of personal estate valued in sterling.’® 

6 Ibid., 96-97. 

7 Ibid., 104-109. 

8 Thorpe, Federal and State Constitutions, Ill, 1693. 


® Crowl, Maryland during and after the Revolution, 33-34. 


10 Charles A. Barker, The Background of the Revolution in Maryland (New 
Haven, 1940), 171. 
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Nonfreeholders could thus qualify to vote by the ownership of 
ordinary property; and there is evidence both that the common 
voters could exert distinct influence over the assembly, and also 
that these common voters might include a high proportion of the 
white male population."' Catholics, however, had been dis- 
franchised in 1718.” 

The constitution of 1776 abolished religious discrimination and 
made one change in the property qualifications of great pro- 
spective—perhaps of great immediate—significance. The alterna- 
tive to a fifty-acre freehold was reduced from personal estate of 
forty pounds in sterling to thirty pounds in current money. In 
view of the perpetual shortage of hard currency and the relatively 
depreciated level of provincial currencies, this change must in 
itself have brought more people at once within the fold of the 
voters; but that was not the final nor the most instructive result. 
Before the end of the war, three new types of money were in 
fact “current” in Maryland, the “Continental state money” and 
the “black money,” both issued in 1780, and the “red money” of 
1781'*—in addition to Continental dollars and the notes and cur- 
rencies of other state authorities. There is no need to repeat the 
history of the wartime depreciation of the currency: its effect on 
voting qualifications expressed in current money can only have 
been to give every owner of ordinary personal possessions 
enough property to enable him to vote. A similar situation de- 
veloped in New Jersey, where the decisive step taken in 1776 
was the removal of the freehold tenure qualification, leaving the 
franchise open to all owners of fifty pounds worth of estate in 
proclamation money. The currency depreciated violently, and 
within a very few years practically no one could be excluded 
from the polls on grounds of insufficient property. In due course 
the monetary position returned to stability, and those people who 
had recently been enfranchised by virtue of currency depreciation 
rather than constitutional intent ought, in the logic of the case, to 
have been disfranchised once more. But of such a development 

11 [bid., 171-77. In 1752 there were 992 votes cast in a Baltimore County 
election. The number of free white males was reported in the census of 1755 as 
2,630. If about one half of the population was of age, then this figure would 
stand for some 75 per cent of the free adult white males. 


12 Barker, Background of the Revolution in Maryland, 172. 
18 Crowl, Maryland during and after the Revolution, 86-87. 
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there was no sign in either of the two main sources of such in- 
formation, legislative petitions or evidence produced in election 
disputes. The property qualification disappeared as an issue of 
political contention as soon as the freehold tenure clause was 
dropped in 1776, and disappeared for good."* 

In New Jersey, the evidence produced in election disputes 
shows clearly that all serious thought of property qualifications 
was abandoned long before constitutional reform formally did 
away with them;’ in Maryland, the evidence of disputed elec- 
tions remains indecisive. Want of property was occasionally 
alleged against voters by a defeated candidate; on one occasion 
at least, in Calvert County in 1782, a disappointed aspirant to 
the office of sheriff alleged that “Many persons who were assessed 
to twenty odd pounds were refused their suffrage altho’ they of- 
fered to make Oath they were worth “Thirty’.” The successful 
candidate was also said to lack sufficient property; but later the 
objection was withdrawn."* It is clear from a case arising in 
Queen Annes County in 1788 that the suffrage restrictions could 
still be a live issue. John Ritchie, petitioning against the election 
of his rival, Peter Mantz, stated that Mantz had influence in the 
town of Frederick, and had decided that if Ritchie objected to 
any voters—many in the town not being qualified—then he, 
Mantz, would declare in public that in his opinion all men were 
and ought to be privileged to vote; if Ritchie persisted after this 
it was expected to cause him great unpopularity. Mantz was said 
to have told the judges that he himself would object to no one 
because he held that every freeman should have the privilege 
of voting. But, again, the objections of the plaintiff were with- 
drawn."* In Cecil County in 1785 a disappointed candidate, in a 
letter to Governor William Paca, alleged that laborers, digging 
to make the Susquehanna navigable, had been admitted to vote; 
in his opinion, as tax commissioner for the county, not less than 
two hundred bad votes were admitted.'* In Queen Annes County 

14J. R. Pole, “Suffrage Reform and the American Revolution in New Jersey,” 
in Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society (Newark, 1847- ), LXXIV 
(July 1956), 173-94. 

15 AM Papers (New Jersey State Library). 

16 Petition of Alexander Somervell, Calvert County, October 13, 1782, in 
Executive Papers (Maryland Hall of Records). 


17 Petition of John Ritchie, Frederick County, October 18, 1788, ibid. 
18 Samuel Veazey to Governor William Paca, October 26, 1785, ibid. 
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in 1788, two candidates reached an agreement not to challenge 
voters on grounds of property.’® If any general inference can be 
drawn from the records of election disputes under the 1776 con- 
stitution, it would seem to be that technically unqualified persons 
frequently participated in elections, but that the practice was not 
so universally accepted as to be free from challenge by disap- 
pointed candidates—who, however, did not always substantiate 
their allegations. 

As in New Jersey, some of the most striking evidence as to the 
state of the suffrage is provided by the figures of participation in 
elections; in New Jersey, without any legal or constitutional 
amendment to the provisions of 1776, we find 80, 90, even 100 
per cent of the adult males voting after about 1800;*° in Maryland, 
the figures are impressive at an even earlier date;* and again, 
these evidences of high popular participation emerged before the 
constitution had been amended to broaden the suffrage. As early 
as 1790, there were seven counties in which 50 or more per cent 
of the free adult white males voted, the figure in Baltimore Town 
being almost all it could be. Two years later the same was true 
of nine counties. The elections of 1800 produced percentage 
figures of more than 60 in six counties, while the records of 1808 
show a degree of participation that was seldom surpassed in 
other states even in the Jacksonian period. All this was achieved, 
of course, under conditions of transport that at the best were 
never good and at the worst were primitive. It is generally 
reasonable to assume, even in good conditions, that considerably 
more people are entitled to vote than take advantage of the 
privilege. This, of course, is true today; and it was only in or 
about 1800 that political excitement began as a rule to stir large 
numbers of Americans to vote. The suffrage amendment of 1801 
did not at once produce spectacular results, but there can be 
little doubt that it made way for the situation in 1808 when 
eleven counties showed voting percentages in the seventies, 
eighties, and nineties. (Prince Georges and Calvert counties dis- 

19 Remonstrance of John Price, Queen Annes County, October 1788, ibid. 

20J. R. Pole, “The Suffrage in New Jersey, 1790-1807,” in Proceedings of the 
New Jersey Historical Society, LXXI (January 1953), 54-61. See, in general, 


Richard P. McCormick, The History of Voting in New Jersey (New Brunswick, 
1953). 


21 See appended table. 
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tinguished themselves with over 100 per cent.) Negro suffrage, 
of course, was another matter, and the contrast is revealed in the 
separate columns of percentage figures. 

This, however, is only half the picture. The abolition, at one 
stroke, of the elaborate safeguards of property in the legislative 
structure seems, on the face of it, more dramatic and unexpected 
than the sanctioning of voting practices which before the advent 
of suffrage reform, though probably quite common, had been 
irregular, unconstitutional, and liable to be overturned in the 
legislature. In these conditions, the problems of leadership and 
control assumed new forms and called for new and more pro- 
fessional techniques in the growing science of political manage- 
ment.”* 


Maryland Election Statistics, 1790-1812** 


Free Adult Total Free 
County White Males Adult Males Election Votes %F.A.W.M. ©F.A.M. 
Year 1790 

Washington Cong. 1,152 38 
Queen Annes Cong. 499 30 
Prince Georges ‘ Cong. 974 46 
Montgomery Cong. 1,419 55 
Kent Cong. 635 44 
Allegany Cong. 408 51 
Cong. 690 51 
Cong. 909 41 
Cong. 1,120 51 
Cong. 1,285 55 


22 This problem, with special reference to the Federalist attitude towards it, is 
discussed with regard to a neighboring state in J. R. Pole, “Jeffersonian Democracy 
and the Federalist Dilemma, New Jersey, 1800-1812,” in Proceedings of the New 
Jersey Historical Society, LXXIV (October 1956), 260-92. 

23 The population figures have been taken from the federal census returns. For 
years falling between census years, the lesser has been subtracted from the greater 
of the two census reports, and the remainder has been divided by ten; one tenth 
of this remainder has then been added for each intervening year. In cases where 
the population has declined, it has been necessary to subtract. To estimate the 
number of white males over twenty-one, and also the total number of adult 
males including colored, a similar principle has been applied to the census in- 
formation. Where, for example, the census breaks the information at age groups 
sixteen and twenty-six, I have taken the total between these ages, divided it by 
two, and added one half to give the age group from twenty-one to twenty-six. 
Where necessary, this method has been varied according to the type of informa- 
tion available. (I am indebted to Mr. N. H. Carrier, Reader in Demography in 
the London School of Economics, for his guidance in matters of statistical 
method when dealing with populations. He is not, of course, responsible for my 
arithmetic or my inferences. ) 

The voting figures have been taken from the Executive Papers in the Maryland 
Hall of Records. 
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Free Adult Total Free 
County White Males Adult Males 1 Votes %F.AW.M. %F.A.M. 
Baltimore Town 


’ 3,050 99 
Baltimore County 7 2,486 59 


Year 1792 

i 329 ll 
1,068 70 
1,126 68 
1,192 58 
Montgomery .............. 2,432 , 1,119 46 
Kent y ES 765 55 
1,017 44 
1,203 57 
1,166 55 
1,285 53 
493 57 

Baltimore Town 
& Precincts % 2,109 62 


Year 1800 
Washington 2,122 61 
Frederick 3,808 68 
Prince Georges ,89: 1,188 63 
Montgomery 1,267 71 
Kent 758 62 
571 51 
1,218 58 
1,015 67 


BSSaRLSSS3 


Baltimore Town 
& Precincts y \ 1,935 40 


Year 1808 
2,568 78 
4,918 83 
1,281 81 
1,346 80 
Prince Georges 3 1,396 
Montgomery ‘ 1,569 72 
Kent q 1,154 94 
Allegany < ; 892 72 
Anne Arundel ’ 1,557 60 
; 1,099 77 
1,903 90 
1,106 68 
1,001 53 
1,460 61 
1,047 52 
713 46 
1,755 60 
783 
Baltimore Town 
4,346 52 


Year 1812 
2,910 82 
4,717 75 
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Free Adult Total Free 
County White Males Adult Males Election Votes %F.A.W.M. %F.AM. 

Queen Annes 1,681 2,365 Cong.? ,127 67 48 
Prince Georges P 2,544 Pres. J 66 40 
Montgomery 2,390 Pres. y 75 69 
Kent p 1,709 Pres. 81 58 
3,474 Pres. 45 36 

1,664 Cong. é 89 75 

2,620 Pres. 66 59 

1,650 Cong. ‘ 74 72 

2,252 Cong. ; 80 69 

1,438 Cong. 40 36 

3,466 Pres. 48 4l 

888 Pres. 47 4l 


11,129 ? ‘ 37 31 


ELECTION STATISTICS IN NORTH CAROLINA, TO 1861 


By J. R. POLE 


ge NortH CAROLINA CONSTITUTION OF 1776, LIKE THAT 
of New York the next year, established a differential suffrage 
system: the vote for the House of Commons was conferred on all 
adult freemen who had resided twelve months in their respective 
counties and had paid taxes—virtually universal manhood suffrage; 
but to vote in Senate elections the freeman must have been for 
twelve months a fifty-acre freeholder in the county. A town free- 
man of twelve months’ residence, taxes paid, had the right of 
suffrage, but might not vote in his county by the same qualifica- 
tions. Senators had to be qualified by one year’s residence and 
ownership of three hundred acres in fee; members of the House, 
by a year’s residence and ownership for the past six months of 
one hundred acres, held in fee or for life. The governor, who was 
chosen by a joint session of the legislature, had to be a freeman, 
thirty years of age, five years an inhabitant of the state, and the 
owner of a freehold worth £1,000. 

So far as suffrage extension was concerned, reformist pressure 
naturally concentrated on removing the freehold qualification for 
voting in elections to the Senate. This was achieved only in 1857, 
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but the records unfortunately do not tell us whether, before the 
reform was brought about, the differential was maintained in 
practice. The strong feelings that went into the free suffrage 
movement of the 1850's might be taken to indicate that many 
voters for the House were effectively disfranchised in Senate 
polls; but indignation is sometimes out of all proportion to the 
material grievance. The county tax lists, so far as I have sampled 
them between 1789 and 1802, do show the distinction between 
ordinary taxables and owners of fifty acres, and it seems probable 
that this distinction was noted in order to aid the election officials; 
but this of course does not tell us whether, or how uniformly, 
they used it. 

Certain changes were made by the constitutional convention 
of 1835. Free Negroes were deprived of the suffrage; the election 
of the governor was taken from the legislature and given to the 
voters for the lower house. Hence, our voting series for elections 
of governors begins in 1836. 

In the earlier period the record for state elections is fragmen- 
tary. It is clear that popular participation in North Carolina was 
generally high after the emergence of Jackson, and that, in con- 
trast to most states, elections for governors usually attracted more 
interest than federal elections even as late as 1848 and after. In 
most states, federal polls overtook those of state officers in the 
Jackson period. Fortunately, I have been able to compensate for 
the absence of consolidated state returns under Jefferson and 
Madison by raking the files of the Raleigh Register and the 
Raleigh Star for county returns, and have been able to compile 
a large number of isolated election results distributed among the 
years 1800, 1801, 1803, 1804, 1808, and 1812. 

The most striking fact about these early polls is the extremely 
high level of participation. To take a few examples: 

In Washington County, 1804, the 316 voters represented some 
88 per cent of the whites, some 84 per cent of the total free adult 
male population. In Wayne County in 1803 no fewer than 938 
votes were cast in a white adult male population of 939! A figure 
of over 100 per cent seems to occur in Orange County in 1808 and 
in Craven County in 1803. Nineties are recorded occasionally, 
seventies and eighties are common. Here in tabular form are a 
variety of cases: 
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Free Adult Total Free 
White Males Adult Males Election Votes %F.AW.M. %F.A.M. 


900 Cong. 719 85 80 
874 Cong. 316 88 84 
Cong. 700 G4 
Commons 649 71 
Cong. 565 83 
Commons 633 63 
Cong. 663 42 
Cong. 441 89 
Cong. 979 79 


Cong. 1,118 
Cong. 1,169 
Cong. 1,108 
Cong. 1,438 
Cong. 1,351 
Cong. 1,200+ 
Cong. 1,090 
Cong. 698 
Cong. 1,090 
Cong. 1,395 
Cong. 937 
Cong. 906 
Cong. 859 
Cong. 829 
1,258 Cong. 1,087 
1,227 Cong. 934 
Cong. 772 76 
Cong. 2,930 100+ 
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The statement that more free adult males went to the polls than 
resided in the county may excite doubts as to the accuracy of the 
election officers, but even where obvious frauds have been allowed 
for, it remains clear that popular participation ran very high in- 
deed. In general the political organization of the Jackson period 
achieved nothing to exceed the activity of Jefferson’s presidency. 


North Carolina Election Statistics, 1816-1861' 


Free Adult Total Free 
White Males Adult Males Election Votes cast %F.AW.M. % F.AM. 


78,072 78,192 9,549 12 12 
86,032 90,012 36,036 42 40 
90,584 95,572 51,775 57 54 
93,499 98,779 29,425 31 30 
94,456 99,421 49,244 52 50 

48,377 51 49 
94,775 99,635 4 63,943 67 64 

50,453 53 51 
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Free Adult Total Free 
White Males Adult Males Election Votes cast %F.AW.M. % F.AM. 


95,413 100,063 Gov. 54,584 57 
96,053 100,493 Gov. 80,387 84 

4 79,486 83 79 
99,943 104,547 Gov. 72,354 72 
103,833 108,628 Gov. 82,019 79 
P 82,149 79 
107,723 112,655 Gov. 79,113 73 
111,613 116,709 Gov. 84,218 75 
P 79,905 72 
1850 115,506 120,768 Gov. 87,417 76 
119,932 125,326 Gov. 91,570 76 
P 78,772 66 
1854 124,358 129,884 Gov. 95,349 77 
1856 128,784 134,442 Gov. 102,568 80 
P 85,212 66 
1857 132,106 136,721 Free Suff.Amendt. 69,386 53 
1858 133,210 139,000 Gov. 96,475 72 
1860 137,640 143,554 Gov. 112,586 82 
P 96,112 70 
1861 139,853 145,833 Convention question 94,005 67 


1 The federal census returns have been used for population. For my method in 
estimating population between census years, see above, p. 223, n. 23. 

The voting figures have been taken from the Manual of North Carolina, 1913; 
and I have received additional information from Mr. W. Frank Burton, the State 
Archivist. 





Book Reviews 


The Image of Man in America. By Don M. Wolfe. (Dallas: Southern 
Methodist University Press, 1957. Pp. x, 482. Notes, bibliography. 
$5.00. ) 


As the scientific study of disease has led to the improvement of man’s 
health, might not the scientific study of man eventually contribute to 
his greater ability, or to the increased incidence of greatness among 
the race? This inquiry runs through Wolfe’s book, and as he contrasts 
the depravity which crops out in every generation with “the belief 
underlying America’s greatest social experiment, the gamble in the 
classrooms on the plasticity of man,” he is eager to see the initiation 
of a broad program of social experimentation to investigate whether 
social control can contribute to the quantitative increase of ability as 
well as to the development of ability already present. There are many 
kinds of greatness, and those who would develop this new science of 
man, Wolfe says, must scrutinize the past in order to recognize their 
goals for the future. His sketches of the diverse geniuses of Jefferson, 
Emerson, Lincoln, Whitman, George, James, Veblen, and several 
others are intended to suggest some of the qualities which the archi- 
tects of this new science must recognize, but not to provide a handbook 
for its construction. 

As scientific evidence of the improvability of man, opinions have 
no value; but while we await the scientists’ verdict in this matter, we 
can gain historical understanding from the study of opinions con- 
cerning the freedom of man’s will, man’s responsibility for his actions, 
his inherent nature (a good animal with black stripes, or a bad animal 
with white stripes? ), and the worth-whileness of trying to improve 
him—all ramifications of the basic question: “What is inherited and 
what is acquired? . . . To trace the stream of American answers to 
this question is the central problem of this book” (pp. 12, 13). Ac- 
cordingly, the views of persons from Jefferson to Kinsey are presented 
and discussed. The development of this theme holds great promise 
for the improvability of our understanding of the past, and in bringing 
together the views of many Americans on the nature of man Dr. Wolfe 
has performed a real service for the student of American intellectual 
history. 

Unfortunately, these two themes, while closely related, are not 
smoothly complementary, nor is their development always smoothly 
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co-ordinated. Each, at times, distracts the reader from the other, and 
the vignettes between chapters sometimes distract from both. Fur- 
thermore, neither theme is fully developed. To this reviewer, it seems 
a major imbalance that while the “liberal” interpretations of man are 
plentifully represented, the cursory treatment given to the pessimistic 
views of Hamilton, John Adams, William Graham Sumner, Stephen 
Field, and others does not give a true indication of the strength of 
conservative currents in “the American stream.” Launching the dis- 
cussion in the Jeffersonian era precludes consideration of colonial 
evaluations of man, and of the major shift in interpretation which took 
place from Calvinism to the Enlightenment. How much of this was 
due to the influence of European thought and how much to the influ- 
ence of frontier freedom is a problem in environmental influence to 
which this book gives no attention. Wolfe’s handling of Lincoln 
legends suggests that his selection and use of sources might have been 
more judicious. In short, this book represents a contribution, although 
it is neither as well organized nor as well executed as the title led this 
reviewer to hope. 


Florida State University Maurice M. VANCE 


The Liberal Arts College: A Chapter in American Cultural History. By 
George P. Schmidt. (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1957. Pp. x, 310. Illustrations, notes, bibliographical note. 
$6.00. ) 


In The Liberal Arts College Professor George P. Schmidt has at- 
tempted to trace the development of the modern American college 
from its beginnings in the seventeenth century to the present time. 
In one of his own phrases, “that takes some doing,” especially within 
the limits of 264 pages of text. Yet with commendable conciseness and 
good humor he has done it. The result is a volume that should be of 
interest to educators and laymen alike. It offers valuable perspective 
in this period of questioning and re-examining of our educational aims. 
The future college historian will also find it useful in supplying the 
norm with which to compare his own institution’s experiences. 

Lacking any college that might be safely called typical, Professor 
Schmidt is dependent, especially in the early chapters, on a composite 
college of his own creation, whose founding, governing, and difficult 
financing he relates entertainingly. This composite he has drawn from 
dozens of college histories and presidents’ biographies and from a 
wide sampling of original college records, with all of which he care- 
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fully documents his account. The degree to which American higher 
education was standardized before the twentieth century prevents the 
author’s choice of representative schools from seeming arbitrary. In 
Greek and Latin requirements, in the number of clergy in the presi- 
dency and on the boards of trustees, even in rules against striking 
tutors or locking them in their rooms, these institutions were sur- 
prisingly alike. 

The later chapters, which relate the emergence of the modern uni- 
versity, are probably the most valuable. Here Professor Schmidt shows 
the liberal arts college breaking out of its mold, both horizontally, in 
broadening its program to include numerous vocational and pro- 
fessional schools, and vertically, in adding graduate study. He analyzes 
the individual contributions of the presidents whom he nominates 
nineteenth-century “prophets”—Eliot of Harvard, Gilman of Hopkins, 
White of Cornell, Angell of Michigan, Jordan of Stanford, and Harper 
of Chicago. He reports with relative impartiality the warfare between 
the twentieth-century innovators, Dewey and Hutchins, over methods 
of curriculum integration, and defines the different types of “general 
education” programs originated in recent years by Columbia, Harvard, 
and Minnesota. 

Special chapters treat the old-time college president, women’s col- 
leges, and academic freedom, but the author is probably at his best 
when he is interpreting modern educational philosophy as revealed in 
university curricular patterns. If he sometimes oversimplifies the 
complexities in the process, that is doubtless unavoidable. As he him- 
self says, he is concerned with prevailing trends. 

Since Professor Schmidt teaches history (at Douglass College), he 
is equipped to set the American college in its proper relation to the 
periods of its development. He provides the European background 
for most phases of its infancy, and relates its growth throughout to 
the cultural history of the United States. Although he writes for the 
most part with praiseworthy objectivity, he has enlivened the pages 
with his own views on such topics as academic architecture, gobbledy- 
gook, football scholarships, and mechanically graded tests. He has 
also given his story a pleasant, flexible style. 

Rutgers University Press has contributed an attractive format and 
a bright, interesting dust jacket. A generous selection of excellent 
photographs is included. 


Huntingdon College Rxopa CoLEMAN ELLISON 
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The Nature of Biography. By John A. Garraty. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1957. Pp. xiv, 289, xii. Essay on sources. $5.00.) 


The chief appreciators of this volume will probably fall into two 
classes—young scholars for whom it will open vistas, and old hands 
at the biographical trade who long have recognized the need for such 
a guide. The book essentially is two studies in one, the first half being 
devoted to the history of biography and the second to methods of the 
craft. A critic could find fault with it on the premise that the whole 
is neither fish nor fowl. And yet Professor Garraty has presented as 
much background and sensible counsel as a novice could hope to 
absorb from a semester course on both topics. A preliminary chapter 
provides a suitable introduction and also helps to weld the somewhat 
disparate halves into an acceptable entity. No doubt the volume will 
be used as a textbook by upper-division and graduate students. It 
should be read by every person bitten by the biographical bug. 

It is this reviewer's conviction that American biographers have made 
amazing strides in the last fifty-odd years. A celebrated classicist 
recently remarked that “we are in an age of ugliness, and prose, poetry, 
and pictures all have a part in it.” Is that generalization true of biog- 
raphy? Compare Lloyd Lewis with James Parton, or Samuel Flagg 
Bemis with George Ticknor Curtis. Particularly contrast one hundred 
biographies of the twentieth century with a hundred published during 
the nineteenth, and one scarcely can avoid being impressed by the 
achievements of our contemporaries. The totality of Garraty’s con- 
tribution (and especially pp. 76-151) offers the reasons for the phe- 
nomenon. Or is it a phenomenon? The Nature of Biography strongly 
suggests that adherence to certain standards satisfactorily explains the 
advances we have witnessed. It is doubtful that an Emil Ludwig 
would have agreed with the criteria Garraty sets up; surely, few of 
the seminar-trained could “understand” Lincoln by listening to Bee- 
thoven! In his treatment of psychology the author is cautious, although, 
perhaps more than most biographers, he is at home in psychological 
fundamentals. 

Possibly the most valuable of the contents is the provocative essay 
on sources. No matter how widely he has roamed in periodical litera- 
ture, it is almost certain that the student has missed half a dozen 
articles listed by Garraty. Some of this material is of very recent date, 
and a distinct service has been performed in bringing the authorities 
together. Though Garraty does not find definitive “rules,” he goes in 
quest of them and evaluates possibilities before dismissing them. He 
names “sound principles” while acknowledging that perfection is be- 
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yond biographers’ reach. Refinements, no doubt, will come with the 
future. A looker-on can imagine a sixty-year-old Garraty improving 
on his 1957 version. Still, there is virtue to be found in the combina- 
tion of freshness and maturity in a man of thirty-seven who is at once 
a searching and a creative scholar. Familiarity with the character of 
lovable Silas Wright, authorship of a book on Woodrow Wilson, and 
the dubious honor of living with the shade of the elder Henry Cabot 
Lodge are among qualifications desirable in a biographical catalyst. 


University of Kentucky Ho_MAN HAMILTON 


Studies in Southern History. Edited by J. Carlyle Sitterson. James 
Sprunt Studies in History and Political Science, Volume 39. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1957. Pp. xii, 
168. $2.50.) 


The burial of historical essays in a memorial volume whose chief 
reason for existence is that the authors are onetime students of a 
famous teacher has always been of questionable value. In this case, 
initiated by the Graduate History Club at the University of North 
Carolina in honor of Albert Ray Newsome, the department chairman 
(1935-1951), the instinct for togetherness is at least sustained by the 
several authors’ sticking pretty much to the general theme of local 
history and in writing essays of a remarkably high caliber. As about 
half of the contributors are themselves far along on the road to fame 
and fortune, this volume may well establish the salability of the North 
_ Carolina doctorate, and not entirely in the South, either. 

James R. Caldwell thoroughly documents the decay of the estab- 
lished church in a North Carolina county by the end of the Revolution, 
and shows how the evangelical sects met the needs of a rural people. 
Charles G. Sellers sees the success of the Revolution in North Carolina 
as resulting from a “disciplined, province-wide organization, skillful 
propaganda, and a none too gentle campaign of coercion and in- 
timidation” by well-to-do Whig planters, merchants, professional men, 
and officeholders who wanted to “manage provincial affairs in their 
own way and for their own benefit.” In raising the eternal question 
of the businessman in politics, Alice B. Keith describes William Blount 
as a man of “vision and creative thought,” of tremendous energy and 
indomitable will, but one determined to acquire wealth “without com- 
plete regard for scruples” and willing to profit from the misuse of 
public office. Carolyn Andrews Wallace, in her essay on Governor 
David Lowry Swain, challenges the ysual interpretation of the Jackson 
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period by showing that the Whigs were the party of progress in North 
Carolina, and that they ended the status quo, Rip Van Winkle rule of 
the Democrats. 

Lawrence F. London contributes an excellent survey of Confederate 
publishing, concluding that it was more ingenious and voluminous than 
literary. North Carolina, according to Cornelius O. Cathey, came 
closest to meeting the Confederacy’s demand for food, forage, and 
clothing, but never solved the distribution problem. J. Carlyle Sitter- 
son, besides summarizing the career of Professor Newsome, points out 
that North Carolina’s remarkable post-Civil War industrialization was 
brought about by native, upper-class leadership carried over from the 
ante bellum period. 

In a deeply significant article, Arthur S. Link analyzes the failure of 
Southern cotton farmers to achieve satisfactory relief measures from 
the conservative Wilson administration and their remarkable success 
in forcing the British Foreign Office to underwrite a minimum price 
for cotton after it was placed on the contraband list. Dewey W. 
Grantham tells the story of the transition of Hoke Smith from a 
sturdy supporter of the early New Freedom through his crusade for 
the cotton farmer and his fatal break with Wilson’s national social- 
legislation and war programs. Sarah McCulloh Lemmon shows how 


Gene Talmadge, outraged at the New Deal’s violation of the principles 
of economy, rugged individualism, laissez faire, and states’ rights, was 
whipped by Franklin Roosevelt and Richard Russell, but proved him- 
self the harbinger of a deep division in the Southern wing of the Demo- 


cratic party. 


University of Mississippi James W. SILver 


Burke and the Nature of Politics: The Age of the American Revolution. 
By Carl B. Cone. (Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 1957. 
Pp. xvi, 415. Illustrations. $9.00.) 


This is the first full-scale biography of Burke to appear since the 
opening to historians of the Burke Papers in the possession of the 
Fitzwilliam family and now deposited in the Sheffield Central Library 
and the Northamptonshire Record Office. It makes full use of this 
new material and is ambitiously conceived. The present volume ends 
with the formation of the second Rockingham Ministry in March 1782, 
and is concerned with Burke as a politician, “the philosopher in action”; 
it is to be followed by a second volume concerned with Burke as a 
philosopher in the years following the French Revolution. 
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It has become the fashion nowadays to “debunk” Burke—a natural 
reaction, perhaps, from the adulation of him by nineteenth-century 
writers; it is therefore refreshing to find Professor Cone taking a middle 
course between these two extremes. Burke’s merits and defects are 
here depicted objectively, the latter without undue apology or censori- 
ousness, and this, with the inclusion of considerable new material on 
his private life, has resulted in a very human picture. There will prob- 
ably always be room for differences of view about the exact nature of 
Burke’s importance in the political field, but there will be general 
agreement with Professor Cone’s emphasis on the new conception of 
“party” as his chief contribution in this period; not so much, perhaps, 
his part in the creation of the Rockingham party, which was after all 
only temporary, but the fact that he took the first step towards making 
party respectable. Professor Cone perhaps underrates Burke’s Ameri- 
can proposals. He rightly emphasizes that here Burke’s great weakness 
lies in his failure to understand the importance attached by the 
colonists to theoretical principles; but it is arguable that his conception 
of parliamentary sovereignty, and his view that the legal right was less 
important than the spirit in which it was applied, represented an 
“understanding of realities” at least as great as Chatham’s conception 
of a sovereignty that excluded the right of taxation and was limited by 
an “original contract” between England and the colonies. On the other 
hand, Professor Cone probably takes too favorable a view of Burke’s 
attitude towards economic reform. The aim of Burke and the Rocking- 
ham Whigs was to diminish Crown patronage. Did they really care 
much about making administration efficient? 

Readers of this book will look forward to its successor; it presents a 
balanced assessment of Burke as a politician and as a human being 
which provides a valuable introduction to the study of Burke as a 
philosopher. 


University of Birmingham Mary RANSOME 


The South in the Revolution, 1763-1789. By John Richard Alden. A 
History of the South, edited by Wendell Holmes Stephenson and 
E. Merton Coulter, Volume III. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press and the Littlefield Fund for Southern History of 
the University of Texas, 1957. Pp. xvi, 442. Maps, illustrations, 
critical essay on authorities. $7.50.) 


This is the seventh published volume in the ten-volume series 
fittingly praised by the Christian Century as “one of the most im- 
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pressive scholarly productions to come from American historians in 
years.” In a sense, too, the present volume is sui generis, the only com- 
plete, or approximately complete, account of Southern history from the 
end of the Seven Years’ War until the organization of the American 
government in 1789. For this scholarly treatise, a storehouse of in- 
formation, much credit is due not only to the author but also to the 
supervising editors and, notably, to the author's wife, who among 
other things drew the useful maps. 

Professor Alden is a Michigan graduate with an impressive record 
of publication in the American Revolutionary field. To the more 
specialized study of Southern history he now brings admirable per- 
spective, learning, and modesty. He is glad to accept the best results 
of earlier scholarship, and he does not speak ex cathedra. Only in his 
treatment of cultural factors is there any general limitation. 

Mr. Alden begins with a description of the Southern people and 
their pursuits at the outset of the pre-Revolutionary period. In this 
and later chapters he includes Negro and Indian groups, and he shows 
a special knowledge of the Southern frontier. He gives a comprehen- 
sive account of the causes of the Revolution, the not altogether glorious 
military events in the South, and the aftermath. In the postwar years, 
as Mr. Alden proves, there were more elements of economic recovery 
here than are often realized. 

He not only details familiar events in Virginia and the Carolinas 
during the period but significant though less known ones in Georgia 
and Maryland. Only too often Maryland is beyond the periphery of 
Southern historians. But this border state played a patriotic role that 
the author deservedly brings into focus. Thus, on more than one 
Southern battlefield it was the Maryland Continentals who stood firm 
while raw recruits from states to the southward were fleeing in terror. 

Mr. Alden also is to be congratulated on his bibliographical con- 
tribution. His critical “Essay on Authorities” is twenty-five pages in 
length and indispensable for students of Southern history in the 
period. 

In a book distinguished for its scholarly perception there is only one 
conspicuous lapse. This is the facile acceptance of some patently un- 
provable data on Patrick Henry. Mr. Alden on the basis of then pub- 
lished information on Henry could not avoid certain errors, but one is 
at a loss to understand the absence here of his usual critical standards. 
Thus he states that “Essentially, Henry . . . was moved by a desire 
to push his way into the small circle of those who exercised authority 
in Virginia. His personal ambition was a conventional one; his methods 
of achieving it were unorthodox, for he did not seek the support of 
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those already in power.” For a substantial part of what Mr. Alden says 
of Henry he offers no documentation or only a secondary source which 
careful scholars often cannot accept. 

Since Mr. Alden’s book contains much crowded and complex ma- 
terial, a few other corrections are unavoidable. There is no conclusive 
proof that Patrick Henry wrote seven Stamp Act resolutions (p. 72); 
he, himself, only indicated that he wrote five. Before George Grenville 
became the chief British minister in 1763, says Mr. Alden (p. 49), “the 
Southern colonists nearly as fully enjoyed private content and public 
weal as men may.” Owing to such factors as the bad crops, the Seven 
Years’ War, and the inequitable mercantilist system, the Virginia 
records for this war period do not show so rosy a picture. On Mr. 
Alden’s own evidence, the “result” of Point Pleasant was not a drawn 
battle (p. 136); and many historians would not agree that Jefferson 
when war governor of Virginia had “doubtless done everything possi- 
ble” to ward off the British onslaughts there (p. 294). 

It would be captious to quarrel with Mr. Alden because of a few 
slips. His book is full and authoritative and, rare for treatises of this 
type, it is relieved at intervals with bits of humor. We learn, for in- 
stance, that the white Indian traders were accused of skimping even on 
the loin cloths which they sold the Indians and that the Georgia legisla- 
ture passed an act in 1785 curtailing the right to state office of any of 
its citizens who went abroad for their early education! 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College Rosert D. MEADE 


Banks and Politics in America from the Revolution to the Civil War. 
By Bray Hammond. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957. 
Pp. xii, 771. Bibliography. $12.50.) 


This is an illuminating and provocative study of money and banking 
in the history of the United States from the colonial period to the 
establishment of the national banking system during the Civil War. 
Some attention is also given to the parallel political and economic his- 
tory of Canada and the divergence between bank legislation in the 
United States and that of Canada. The author has based his study 
upon extensive and meticulous research in both printed and manu- 
script sources. He has examined with scrupulous care the papers of 
Alexander Hamilton, of Nicholas Biddle, and of Roger B. Taney. He 
has also consulted the papers of the Baring Brothers as well as ma- 
terial in the Canadian archives and the British Museum, and has ob- 
tained certain manuscript material from the governor and company of 
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the Bank of England. He has utilized to good advantage the recent 
studies of the First and Second Bank of the United States by James O. 
Wettereau, Fritz Redlich, Walter B. Smith, and Ralph W. Hidy. Ham- 
mond stresses the political rather than the economic aspects of the 
history of these two banks and scathingly denounces the Jacksonian 
assault on the latter institution. He describes the panics of 1837 and 
1857, the final collapse of the United States Bank of Pennsylvania, 
the establishment of the Suffolk Bank system of New England, and 
the New York Safety Fund system of banks, the development of 
free banking in the West, and the enactment of the National Bank 
Act of 1863. The author has a vigorous style. He certainly is not given 
to understatements. His vivid characterizations of personalities and 
incidents and his interpretation of Jacksonian democracy make this an 
indispensable book for every student of American economic history. 
While the book traces the careers of the principal American banks 
and describes banking practices, the author's most significant contribu- 
tion is his analysis of the reasons for the attack on the Second Bank 
of the United States. He shows that the assault on the bank was due 
“to Wall Street’s jealousy of Chestnut Street, the business man’s dislike 
of the federal Bank’s restraint upon bank credit, the politician’s resent- 
ment at the Bank’s interference with states’ rights, popular identifica- 
tion of the Bank with the aristocracy of business, and the direction of 
agrarian antipathy away from banks in general to the federal bank in 
particular.” Hammond shows that the Jacksonian leaders most respon- 
sible for the destruction of the bank were all “either business men or 
closely concerned with the business world” who were impatient with 
the restrictions on credit and the dearth of specie and paper currency. 
The Jacksonian Democrats had no intention of destroying capitalism 
or property in “the money power.” They were progressive entre- 
preneurs who resented the federal bank’s interference with expansion 
of the monetary supply; but they employed in their attack on the Bank 
of the United States the “phraseology of idealism” of an earlier genera- 
tion of agrarians. Hammond justifiably denounces the Jacksonian de- 
struction of the bank which was a pioneer central bank. Nicholas 
Biddle was an excellent bank executive before the conflict with Andrew 
Jackson; but he lacked the political adroitness that his position de- 
manded. As a result he was no match in the political arena for his 
implacable enemies. Hammond says that Biddle was too naive for the 
world of affairs. This was undoubtedly true; but was it not because 
Biddle “had not had to put up with superiors who were his inferiors” 
and because, as Biddle candidly confessed, he had a profound con- 
tempt for “this worthy President [who] thinks that because he has 
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scalped Indians and imprisoned Judges, he is to have his way with 
the Bank”? Both Andrew Jackson and Nicholas Biddle thought they 
had missions. Nicholas Biddle believed he must save the country from 
the “gang of banditti” in Washington; and Andrew Jackson felt he was 
the champion of the new common man, the manufacturer, banker, 
builder, carrier, and promoter. The resultant battle of these titans was 
inevitable and had devastating effects upon the economy of the 
country. 


University of Cincinnati RecinaLcp C. McGRANE 


George Washington. Volume VII, First in Peace. By John Alexander 
Carroll and Mary Wells Ashworth. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1957. Pp. xxvi, 729. Illustrations, appendixes, bibliography. 
$10.00. ) 


Dr. Carroll and Mis. Ashworth here complete Douglas Southall 
Freeman’s monumental life of Washington. They follow their mentor’s 
plan: an annalistic approach, inclusion of all that is significant (and 
some that is not), and an introduction of facts usually only when and 
to the degree that they become known to Washington. While analysis 
is forsaken even more than before, in general the work adequately 


completes the task Freeman set himself. In some ways, particularly 
since Freeman’s forte was narrative military history, this biography is 
less successful than his narrower R. E. Lee or Lee’s Lieutenants. Yet, 
in part because Freeman, as a Virginia gentleman himself, found both 
Lee and Washington particularly congenial subjects, he worked with 
an affection and thoroughness that mean that these studies will not 
soon be superseded. Certainly the Washington has foreclosed the 
field to complete biography for some time, although it no more than 
whets the appetite for shorter interpretative works. 

The present volume is primarily a history of Washington’s second 
administration, with an extended epilogue on his retirement and death. 
The comprehensive and chronological approach clearly demonstrates 
the multiplicity of problems facing the President (for example, while 
marching against the Whiskey Rebellion, Washington received news 
of Wayne's victory at Fallen Timbers and anxiously awaited reports 
from Jay in London) and reminds us that a statesman can seldom 
concentrate his attention for long on a single critical issue. But the 
central themes, recurring time and again after interludes, are the 
American reaction to war in Europe and the long struggle over ratifica- 
tion of the Jay Treaty; surprisingly, the political implications of the 
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Farewell Address are ignored. Dr. Carroll and Mrs. Ashworth, despite 
an almost frighteningly impressive amount of research, present little 
that is strikingly new in handling these themes. However, they do 
bring forward the long-neglected Edmund Randolph, a particularly 
influential and moderate adviser to the President until their breach in 
1795. Washington’s attempt, manful but sometimes naive, to maintain 
a position of impartiality, or at least detachment, is also faithfully 
chronicled, although the increasing erosion of this attitude is perhaps 
incompletely delineated. The authors assert that Washington was 
much more aware of the necessity of conciliating public opinion than 
is generally supposed; although eager to assume the responsibility of 
decision when the occasion seemed to demand it, he sought national 
unity through moderation when he deemed it possible. By emphasiz- 
ing these things, and perhaps above all by providing us with a corpus 
of information whose intensity is formidable, and in which the errors 
are neither numerous nor important, the authors perform a very 
valuable service. 

Not unnaturally, George Washington: First in Peace also has its limi- 
tations, often those of Freeman’s earlier volumes. Pickering and Wol- 
cott are rightly belabored for their plot against Randolph, and Abigail 
Adams seems to have irritated the authors, but essentially this is 
strongly partisan Federalist history; the grievances of the Whiskey 
Rebels are minimized, the scurrility of Bache and Freneau is em- 
phasized while that of Federalist editors is largely ignored, Jefferson 
is steadily if subtly criticized, and so forth. Furthermore, Freeman’s 
scheme of concentration on Washington means that European affairs 
are so incompletely sketched that the President's reaction to them is 
not always understandable. 

But the most important shortcomings concern the central portrait. 
No final assessment is attempted, the writers preferring to close the 
volume with a recapitulation of the sounds and silences at important 
points in Washington’s life. And, for one reason or another—perhaps 
the detail and basic reverence of the artists, perhaps the glacial im- 
penetrability of the sitter—-Washington fails to come alive, and the 
traits most often emphasized are familiar and forbidding ones. Fur- 
thermore, while the volume is not hagiography in any literal sense, the 
authors prefer to discuss minor rather than major failings in the man. 
Most notably, since the episode is critically important, Dr. Carroll and 
Mrs. Ashworth palliate Washington’s conduct, rather than probe it, 
in the discharge of Randolph. Cabinet intriguers receive a great deal 
of blame, Washington little; the President's conspiratorial treatment of 
a long-time friend is passed off with the weakest possible excuse. The 
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authors also fail to emphasize Washington’s hasty, illogical decision 
to ratify the British treaty, although the provision order remained in 
effect, simply because his Secretary of State was suspected of treason- 
able overtures to France. Washington, as Freeman himself has ob- 
served, is a great enough man that his weaknesses may be frankly 
discussed. When next they are so examined, the biographer will, how- 
ever, lean heavily for his facts upon the massive work of Douglas 
Southall Freeman and his legatees. 


University of California, Los Angeles BRADFORD PERKINS 


The Presidency of John Adams: The Collapse of Federalism, 1795-1800. 
By Stephen G. Kurtz. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1957. Pp. 448. Illustrations, appendixes, bibliography. 
$8.50. ) 


In the absence of a definitive biography, historians must welcome 
every scholarly attempt to portray any aspect of the career of the 
turbulent and paradoxical, the contumacious and brilliant John Adams. 
In recent years, fortunately, university presses have given us Zoltan 
Haraszti’s fascinating John Adams and the Prophets of Progress and 
The Adams Federalists by Manning J. Dauer. While it can be con- 
sidered a work of modern historical pioneering, Dauer’s splendid book 
will be difficult to supersede. Now, in The Presidency of John Adams, 
Professor Kurtz of Wabash College covers substantially the same 
ground in a study which is meant to be analytical. His preface poses 
the question: “Why was it that Hamilton, so powerful a force in 
Federalist ranks, could not destroy Adams before he had gained the 
presidency—and why, during the ensuing four years, was he unable 
to dominate a party whose leaders looked continually to him for 
direction?” A full view of the frictions between Alexander Hamilton 
and John Adams is fundamental to an understanding of the disintegra- 
tion of the Federalist party; the decline of the Federalists is the domi- 
nant theme of the history of the 1790’s. Since these years witnessed 
the first phase of what Charles A. Beard called the “American Party 
Battle,” their close and continuing examination is deserved. For this 
decade, then, another book is not too many. Professor Kurtz has not 
been guilty of embroidering the obvious. 

Nowhere does the author make explicit answer to the query in the 
preface, but throughout he employs a nice variety of sources to illus- 
trate the deterioration of Federalist supremacy and the rise of Jeffer- 
son’s Republicanism. His most significant contribution centers in the 
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three chapters (7, 8, 9) which scrutinize minutely the presidential 
campaign and election of 1796. Here is valuable detail on the elec- 
tioneering of the mysterious John Beckley in Pennsylvania, and at last 
an extended discussion of the balloting in each state. Kurtz is not 
reluctant to interpret his evidence. Republican strategy for 1796, he 
believes, had its origin in the Virginia legislature a year earlier; Jeffer- 
son and Madison can be blamed for failing to inspire their followers 
in the House of Representatives during the debate of Jay’s Treaty in 
the spring of 1796; Jefferson did not desire the Republican nomination; 
Adams really considered himself Washington's “crown prince” and the 
Federalist heir apparent; Hamilton’s abortive effort to manuever the 
election of Thomas Pinckney was the poorest of tactics. In later chap- 
ters as well Kurtz points unmistakably to his conclusions. Some of 
them are new. 

Certain serious defects cannot be passed by in silence. Kurtz has not 
told the tale as well as he might; the book is undistinguished by literary 
quality. The chapter titles, for instance, are frequently meaningless, 
and his dramatic topic fails to unfold in a dramatic way. This book 
would have been more exciting, it may be ventured, if the author had 
given more attention to the techniques of organization. There are 
pages, indeed many of them, where the paragraphs appear to come 
from a grab bag of miscellany. While Kurtz certainly is not alone in 
this fault, it may occur to the unspecialized reader that dozens of new 
characters are introduced in each chapter without a line or a few 
words to identify them. When one sits down with a monograph, one 
should not have to look ahead or trace indexed references to discover 
who is who. It is possible, too, that this study might have been en- 
riched by the use of the Adams Papers at the Massachusetts Historical 
Society—or at least those which the editor of the great collection, 
Lyman H. Butterfield, has made available on microfilm. All of this is 
not to say that The Presidency of John Adams can be overlooked by 
students of the period. It cannot. Professor Kurtz has given us a 
searching evaluation and a worthy book. 


Del Mar College Joun ALEXANDER CARROLL 


Slavery in Tennessee. By Chase C. Mooney. Indiana University Publi- 
cations, Social Science Series, No. 17. (Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. Pp. xii, 250. Map, tables, appendixes, notes, 
bibliography. $4.50. ) 


For those who believe that nothing more need be written on Ameri- 
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can Negro slavery this book will be enlightening. It is true that 
certain aspects of the institution have been thoroughly examined 
and deserve no further research until a substantial body of primary 
materials is discovered that will compel their re-evaluation. 

Tennessee, a border state, merits the careful and thorough treatment 
that Professor Mooney gives it. Each Southern state was somewhat 
different from the others, and it is the purpose of the author to deal 
with the differences in this state. Common to all was internal sec- 
tionalism, clearly revealed here. In selecting fifteen counties as the 
basis for his study, the author explains the differences between East, 
Middle, and West Tennessee, and the major variations within each, 
which are important because the major emphasis is on slavery as it 
was related to land tenure and agriculture. 

The author writes that “Parts of this study are new only in that 
they are applicable to the state of Tennessee for which no previous 
monograph on slavery has appeared. In this area of investigation no 
material startlingly different from that found in older studies for other 
states was discovered” (p. 182). But there were differences. 

A little over one third of this book deals with such familiar subjects 
as the legal status of the slave, the hiring, selling, flight, and theft of 
slaves, antislavery sentiment, and slave life, while the rest is devoted 
to an examination of land tenure and slaveholding, agricultural pro- 
duction, and some Tennessee planters. The emphasis here is on the 
period 1850-1860 because of the heavy reliance upon the manuscript 
census reports of those years. 

The legal status of the Tennessee slave was determined by customs, 
practices, and legislation of North Carolina, of which the state was 
originally a part, and then, of course, by legal action of the new state 
itself. In almost every respect the situation here was similar to that 
throughout the South, but, interestingly, the Tennessee slave was 
guaranteed trial by jury. The author emphasizes the great change that 
occurred in legislation after 1831, another common characteristic of 
the South, but he demonstrates that the harshness of laws and penal- 
ties was largely precautionary, and that slaveowners continued to 
violate the slave code “when it was to their convenience to do so” 
(p. 28). 

The chapter on the hiring, selling, flight, and theft of slaves, like all 
of the others, makes full use of local archives, manuscripts, and per- 
sonal papers, as well as the other sources familiar to historians of 
slavery. Here the author points out the features that a border state 
like Tennessee revealed. 

Antislavery sentiment and slave life in the state are dealt with in 
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fine scholarly detachment. The former almost disappeared after the 
rise of radical abolitionism in the North, but as compared with other 
Southern states the majority of the citizens of the state did not sub- 
scribe to the “positive good” theory of the institution. Since the great 
majority of slaveowners held less than ten slaves, the life of those in 
bondage was somewhat happier than would otherwise have been the 
case. 

It is not the intention of this reviewer to neglect the major portion 
of this monograph, but its very nature makes it impossible to analyze 
in this review. This part has been based upon unpublished manu- 
scripts, chiefly, and is replete with tables and statistics for the fifteen 
counties that were selected, and seems to be written with finality. 
The production of cotton, tobacco, corn, and livestock and land tenure 
receive full attention. The many tables, compiled with as great care 
and exactness as is humanly possible, furnish an accurate picture of 
the state while slavery existed. Interestingly, the author proves that 
slaveowners produced less cotton and tobacco but more corn in 1860 
than in 1850. 

This is a welcome addition to the historical literature on slavery. 
Written clearly and with authority, it should remain the standard work 
on the subject. The text is free of error, and the index is adequate. 


New York University RavpuH B. FLANDERS 


The Negro in Indiana: A Study of a Minority. By Emma Lou Thorn- 
brough. Indiana Historical Coliections, Volume XXXVII. ([{In- 
dianapolis}: Indiana Historical Bureau, 1957. Pp. xiv, 412. $4.50.) 


Scholarly studies about Negroes in the North constitute one of the 
great lacunae of American historiography. Dr. Thornbrough, professor 
of history at Butler University, has set a very high standard for those 
who would continue to fill the gaps. She did extensive research in 
primary materials, especially at the Indiana State Library. Her foot- 
notes, at the bottom of the page, not only document but also illuminate 
the text. Despite this excellent documentation, some historians would 
wish that a bibliography had been added at the end of the book. The 
index is topical rather than a mere listing of names and subjects. Miss 
Thornbrough has made clear, without laboring the point, that Indiana 
before 1900 was no Garden of Eden for Negroes. She has not unduly 
glorified nor condemned Negro leaders, white politicians, ministers, 
capitalists, and trade unionists. She has treated the problem of segrega- 
tion, especially in the public schools, with an even hand although her 
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treatment will give comfort to segregationists in many parts of the 
nation today. In brief, this volume is a solid contribution to an under- 
standing of Negro-white relations in 1958. 

The plight of Indiana Negroes before 1900 evolved out of the pre- 
Civil War inequalities. Despite the Ordinance of 1787 and the state 
constitution of 1816, slavery and involuntary servitude continued until 
at least 1830. The state constitution of 1851 absolutely prohibited free 
Negroes from coming into the state to settle. State laws barred Negroes 
from voting, from serving in the militia, from testifying in court in 
cases in which a white person was a party, from marrying with white 
persons, and from attending public schools. Nonetheless, Quakers in 
particular helped Negroes to come into the state, cared for them, and 
helped educate them in private schools supported also by Negroes. 
Runaway slaves also added to the population, which increased from 
1,420 in 1820 to 11,428 in 1860. A few were independent farmers, but 
most of the men were farm workers, unskilled laborers; most of the 
women were domestic servants. 

The part which the 186,017 Negroes—some one thousand from 
Indiana—played in helping to win the Civil War did not immediately 
remove the old legal discriminations. Negroes were permitted to vote 
in a presidential election for the first time in 1872. In 1869 the legisla- 
ture enacted a law which established a general system of segregated 
elementary schools for Negroes, but in most places where there were 
too few colored children to justify a separate school no schools were 
provided for them. As late as 1900 only a few colored students finished 
the eighth grade; a small number graduated from a mixed high school 
in Indianapolis. There were some twenty physicians and twenty 
lawyers; a few of the preachers were well educated. Few Negroes 
were employed in skilled trades, primarily because of opposition by 
white employers and workers. One may hope that Professor Thorn- 
brough will expand into a book her Epilogue which concludes: “By the 
mid-twentieth century, in politics, as in education, patterns which had 
been established in the nineteenth century were drastically altered, 
while in the fields of occupations and social relationships, although 
they were changing, they were changing gradually.” 


Howard University RayFrorp W. Locan 
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American Indian and White Relations to 1830: Needs & Opportunities 
for Study. An essay by William N. Fenton and a bibliography by 
L. H. Butterfield, Wilcomb E. Washburn, and William N. Fenton. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, for the Institute 
of Early American History and Culture at Williamsburg, 1957. 
Pp. xii, 138. $3.00.) 


In recent years the Institute of Early American History and Culture 
has conducted a series of seminars on “needs and opportunities for 
study” in several fields of early American history, including science, 
law, and architecture. From each conference there has appeared (or 
will appear) a book containing the paper given by the principal 
speaker and a selective bibliography. The seminar in 1953 on early 
American Indian and white relations has produced the book here 
reviewed. 

The book’s title is somewhat misleading. The term “Indian and 
white relations” suggests a rather normal approach to the problem of 
how red men and white men got along with each other. But ethnolo- 
gist William N. Fenton’s essay, “Indian and White Relations in Eastern 
North America: A Common Ground for History and Ethnology,” offers 
a succinct and interestingly told summary of the white man’s efforts to 
understand and to describe the Indian’s way of life. Mr. Fenton 
describes the traditional historical treatments and the ethno-anthro- 
pological studies which must be used jointly for proper appreciation 
of the American Indian. Then he offers strong arguments—coxvincing, 
indeed, to this reviewer—for a unity of effort among ethnologisis and 
historians. While the idea is not a new one, it is presented here with 
clarity and forcefulness and a certain appealing urgency. “Ethno- 
history” offers the best opportunity for maximum understanding in 
future studies of the problems of relationships between the red and 
white races. 

The second part of this book contains Fenton’s bibliograpay, aug- 
mented by contributions from other members of the seminar, especially 
Lyman H. Butterfield and Wilcomb E. Washburn. Here in ninety-one 
pages is the most unified and perhaps the best bibliographical treat- 
ment of American Indian ethnographical and historical literature this 
reviewer has ever found. It is not, of course, a total bibliography; 
many hundreds of pages would be necessary for such a list. But its 
great merit lies in excellent organization, the balance given to ethnog- 
raphy (and anthropology) and history, and the multiplicity of types 
of materials included. 

One hesitates to label too many books as “musts.” Yet it seems in- 
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evitable here. This little book is a “must” for students of Indian his- 
tory. Beginners must surely use it as a springboard into their deeper 
research; and more experienced students must consult it for its valuable 
suggestions designed to make Indian history more ethnographical or 
ethnography more historical. “Ethnohistory” seems to offer the best 
means for writing the truest accounts of red-white relations—and is it 
not encouragingly suggestive for future studies of all racial problems? 


Georgia State College Henry T. MALONE 


The Role of the Supreme Court in American Government and Politics, 
1835-1864. By Charles Grove Haines and Foster H. Sherwood. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1957. 
Pp. x, 533. Table of cases. $7.50.) 


This volume is a continuation of Charles Grove Haines’s The Role 
of the Supreme Court in American Government and Politics, 1789-1835 
(1944). In the preparation of the present volume, substantial progress 
had been made when Professor Haines died on December 27, 1948. 
It is fitting that the work has been completed by Professor Foster H. 
Sherwood, who was associated with Haines both as a student and 
colleague and as research assistant in the final stages of the first volume 


and the early stages of the one here reviewed. 

Many constitutional and Supreme Court histories have embodied 
thorough discussions of the development of precedents and of the 
significance of the changing personnel of the court. Many, moreover, 
have been written in a spirit of eulogy of the Federalist and nationalist 
principles of Chief Justice Marshall and his followers while others have 
emphasized judicial trends which have favored democratic, liberal 
measures. 

A generation ago there continued to be widespread veneration of the 
Supreme Court as supposedly transcending the predilections and eco- 
nomic and social pressures which have molded the attitudes of ordi- 
nary men. The emphasis in Professor Haines’s earlier volume, how- 
ever, was on the political, economic, and social influences which clearly 
affected the justices in their enunciation of legal principles, and this 
emphasis has been continued in the present volume. Doubtless this 
approach has received wide acceptance; hence, today probably fewer 
students will fall in the category mentioned by Professor Fletcher 
Green in his review of the earlier volume ( Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, XXXI, 598-99): “The readers who are prone to look upon the 
Supreme Court with adoration may be shocked by Professor Haines’ 
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frank recognition of the limitations of that august body, but they will 
nevertheless get a clearer and more accurate picture of the role of the 
Court in politics and government than that found in most constitutional 
histories.” 

The earlier volume emphasized the influences which worked for or 
against Marshall's nationalistic and property-revering views. Dissent- 
ing opinions were so infrequent that Marshall quite generally spoke 
with an authority unqualified by expressed differences. The present 
volume was originally intended to cover the period to 1885, but Pro- 
fessor Sherwood has found it desirable to conclude the work with 
1864. Thus, the volume is essentially a coverage of the years of the 
chief justiceship of Taney, when dissenting opinions became very fre- 
quent. As the final chapter of the earlier volume appraised Marshall's 
judicial service, that in the present volume deals similarly with Taney’s 
contributions. 

The view is developed that three major themes run through the 
decisions of the court under Taney: continued growth of national 
power as against states’ rights, even though, as is pointed out, Taney 
was in some respects a strong states’ rights man; concomitant growth 
of the federal judicial power so that it was “more firmly established 
and far broader in extent at the end of the Taney period than at the 
beginning” (p. 521), though the Taney court, like that of Marshall, 
rarely treated directly the separation of powers; and the “development 
of a basis for the protection of property rights, particularly corporate 
property, which was to reach its full flower only after the Civil War 
and under the aegis of the Fourteenth Amendment” (p. 504). 

These themes of course represent the continuation of tendencies 
obvious in the decisions of the Marshall court. As to the rights of 
corporations, the Taney court took positions which modified, extended, 
and revised established doctrines rather than reversing them or estab- 
lishing new principles. 

The Dred Scott opinion and Taney’s opinion in the Merryman case 
(involving wartime use of the writ of habeas corpus) are deemed 
“errors,” but the conclusion is reached that in general the work of the 
court had been so well done that these mistakes were not able perma- 
nently to impair the growth of judicial power. 

Incidental errors mar somewhat the excellence of this volume. In 
the case of Justice Samuel Chase, “impeach” is used when the exact 
word should have been “removed” (p. 1). The impression is given 
that the Wade-Davis Bill was definitely vetoed rather than being 
killed by a pocket veto (p. 498). It is stated that in Lincoln’s first 
inaugural he expressed “no opinion directly” upon a proposed con- 
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stitutional amendment to prohibit the federal government from inter- 
fering with the domestic institutions of the states, including the right 
to hold slaves (p. 443). Actually Lincoln declared that, holding such 
a provision to be implied constitutional law, he had “no objection to its 
being made express and irrevocable.” 

Professor Homer C. Hockett’s name is given as Hackett (p. 503n.). 
An important case is frequently mentioned as Piqua Branch of the 
State Bank of Ohio v. Knoup (instead of Knoop). Justice McLean was 
born in New Jersey, not Ohio (p. 114), and died a month after 
Lincoln’s inauguration rather than previous to it (p. 446). Benjamin 
Tappan was a senator, not a representative (p. 194), and Florida be- 
came a state in 1845, not 1849 (p. 326). 

Yet, the volume is, on the whole, a careful, significant, and realistic 


appraisal of an important era in the judicial history of the United 
States. 


Ohio State University Francis P, WEISENBURGER 


The Log-Cabin Campaign. By Robert Gray Gunderson. (Lexington: 
University of Kentucky Press, 1957. Pp. xii, 292. Illustrations, 
bibliographical note. $7.50. ) 


The Whig party did not invent circus politics. It simply carried 
these electioneering techniques, developed by its Jacksonian opponents, 
to a peak of perfection in the campaign of 1840. While all historians 
can be presumed to know this, not very many in recent years have 
shown evidence of remembering it in writing about the “great com- 
motion of 1840.” There has been, rather, a sharp tone of moral in- 
dignation over this cynical manipulation of the electorate—the implica- 
tion being that the Whigs deserve condemnation for doing with malice 
aforethought what to Jacksonians came “naturally.” 

The Log-Cabin Campaign is, happily, free of this bias. Indeed, the 
book is so nearly totally descriptive in character that it can, and does, 
approach the chimerical goal of objectivity. Only the author’s obvious 
relish of the scene he describes and his keen appreciation of the 
political effectiveness of the Whig bag of tricks that he exhibits 
indicate his view that American politics has been pragmatic rather 
than doctrinaire, concerned with winning elections, not with perishing 
for principle. (Possibly, the reviewer is guilty here of reading between 
the lines his own view rather than the author's. ) 

In effect, what Mr. Gunderson has done is to elaborate greatly on 
what has already been written about the campaign of 1840. He offers 
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no new interpretation. But this is not to minimize his accomplishment. 
He has added a vast amount of new material which will serve the 
very useful purpose of providing documentation for much that has 
previously been inadequately proved and, occasionally, merely sur- 
mised. 

The focus of this work is upon campaign techniques, and herein 
lies its major value. Viewed as a study of campaign methods, Mr. 
Gunderson’s very considerable scholarship becomes a great deal more 
meaningful. All students of American political propaganda are in- 
debted to him for a careful and extensive detailing of the Whig 
masterpiece of 1840. 

Beginning with an orientation of the campaign in the economic and 
political milieu of the time, Mr. Gunderson describes the desperation 
born of the depression of 1837 and the political fluidity and factional- 
ism that occupied the hiatus between the death of Federalism and the 
birth of Whiggery. He then takes a brief look at the preconvention 
rivalries, concentrating mainly on the kingmaking activities of Thurlow 
Weed and Thaddeus Stevens. After he has Harrison nominated, Mr. 
Gunderson settles down in earnest to the real business of the book: 
log cabins and hard cider; God-Home-and-Mother oratory; tar-brush- 
ing “Sweet Sandy Whiskers” Van Buren; the corps of “slangwhangers” 
from Congressman Charles Ogle to the lesser-known but no less im- 
portant “Wagon Boy” Tom Corwin and John W. Bear, “The Buckeye 
Blacksmith”; the songs and slogans; the barbecues, cabin raisings, 
parades, and gatherin’s round the stump. Some attention to the ap- 
parently bewildered and halfhearted Democratic attempt to counter- 
attack and a brief account of the outcome of the election, the 
patronage woes, inauguration, and death of Harrison conclude the 
work. 

Mr. Gunderson writes well, and more than a little of the great fun he 
must have had in researching and writing this book is communicated 
to the reader. 


Tulane University W. Buri Brown 


Gentle Tiger: The Gallant Life of Roberdeau Wheat. By Charles L. 
Dufour. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1957. 
Pp. xvi, 232. Illustrations, maps, notes, bibliography. $3.50.) 


The writing of nineteenth-century military biography is attracting 
the attention increasingly of American scholars, newspapermen, and 
novelists. This interesting and well-written study, the first full-length 
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account of Roberdeau Wheat, is sure to be widely read not only in this 
country but in neighboring parts of Latin America because of the hero’s 
activities in Mexico, Central America, and Cuba. Some of the esca- 
pades of this Virginia-born and Tennessee-bred gentleman-adventurer 
read like veritable fiction—so much so that one wonders if all of the 
material can be really documented. For the critical reader, however, 
there is an excellent section of “notes” (pp. 201-15) and a helpful 
bibliography (pp. 217-26). But, whether critical or not, the reader 
will undoubtedly put down this book with a feeling that it is un- 
fortunate that Roberdeau Wheat did not live beyond the age of thirty- 
six to fight another day. 

Rob Wheat was born in Alexandria, Virginia, April 9, 1826, the son 
of an Episcopal minister who moved his family to Maryland, western 
Virginia, Ohio, Louisiana, and finally to Tennessee, where the boy 
grew up in Nashville. He entered the University of Nashville, grad- 
uating in 1845 in law, which he read and practiced in New Orleans and 
Memphis. At the age of twenty in 1846 he was handsome, black eyed, 
black haired, six feet four inches tall, and weighed 275 pounds. But 
he was mentally and physically restless, and with the outbreak of the 
Mexican War he joined the Tennessee Volunteers as a second lieu- 
tenant of cavalry. Serving as captain under General Scott, he was 
mustered out in July 1848. The next year he was admitted to the 
Louisiana bar. In 1850, as a colonel, he joined the ill-fated Lépez 
expedition to free Cuba. When this failed he offered his services as a 
filibusterer in a North Mexico attempt to overthrow the Mexican gov- 
ernment. After this fiasco, Rob returned early in 1852 to the practice 
of law in New Orleans and to political activities as a Whig, being 
elected to the Louisiana House of Representatives. Bored with life, he 
went to California in 1854 hoping to join William Walker in his Lower 
California adventure. But he arrived too late, whereupon he took a 
boat to New York, via the Panama Isthmus. In April 1855 he became 
a general in the army of General Alvarez in Mexico and was for a 
short time in Mexico City. Leaving this adventure in July 1856, he 
went early the next year to join William Walker in Nicaragua. But 
he was soon back in New York City where he invented an “accelerating 
cannon.” In 1859 he was once more in Mexico with Alvarez, but in 
July 1860 he was back in New Orleans, “fed up” with Mexicans. The 
following September Rob went to Italy via London to join Garibaldi, 
serving two months as a general officer. 

In 1861 Wheat was back in Louisiana recruiting volunteers for the 
Confederate forces. These he took to Virginia where his Tiger Rifles, 
composed of picturesque desperadoes from the “dregs” of New Orleans, 
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were to win fame. Rob was now a major. In the Manassas campaign 
he was wounded in the lungs. After a remarkable recovery he took 
part in the battle of Gaines’ Mill, but was shot in the head and died 
on the field of battle (June 27, 1862). He was buried where he fell, 
as he had requested, by his beloved Tigers. His body was taken to 
Richmond, Virginia, in 1863, where it remained in an unmarked grave 
until 1933, when a suitable but inaccurate marker was erected. 

This remarkable story goes far to show that history is often stranger 
than fiction. 


University of Florida A. Curtis Wiicus 


A Texas Surgeon in the C.S.A. By John Q. Anderson. Confederate 
Centennial Studies, No. 6. (Tuscaloosa, Ala.: Confederate Publish- 
ing Company, 1957. Pp. 123. Bibliography. $4.00.) 


Professor Anderson’s interesting little book deals with one of the 
lesser known areas of the Civil War, the Trans-Mississippi Department. 
The editor has taken excerpts from the letters which Dr. Edward W. 
Cade, a Confederate surgeon, wrote to his wife in the years from 1862 
to 1865 and has used them to write a connected narrative dealing with 
Cade’s war career. In order to fill in the many gaps, Anderson has re- 
lied extensively on Joseph I. Blessington’s Campaigns of Walker's 
Texas Division and the journal of Kate Stone. 

It is evident that Professor Anderson is at home in dealing with 
his subject, and it may be that his narrative has far more value than the 
letters themselves. Nonetheless, Cade’s letters do give an insight into 
the life and reactions of Confederate soldiers in the Western theater of 
operations. They reflect the rosy optimism which characterized those 
Southerners far from the bloody battles of the East, but occasionally, 
in the last few months of the war, one glimpses the shocked disbelief 
and bleak despair. 

Like most soldiers, Cade was far more preoccupied with the im- 
mediate problems of promotion and obtaining leave than with any 
greater considerations of the war. His reactions to the formal military 
executions of deserters were typical of most civilian soldiers. Un- 
fortunately, he was far more concerned with matters such as these— 
and a month-long revival in which he was converted to the Baptist 
faith-than in medical affairs. The only aspect of the Confederate 
medical service on which he dwells at any length was his own prospects 
for advancement. The editor, who does not appear unduly worried by 
this omission, explains that Cade saw the dark side of the war, “but 
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such matters he doubtless considered inappropriate, depressing, and 
dangerous to his wife’s sensibilities.” 

The reader who expects to gain an insight into Confederate medicine 
and surgery will be disappointed. While Cade’s concern for his wife’s 
sensibilities commends him as an individual, it is not the quality to 
endear him to the historian. If one judges by his letters, the problems 
confronting Dr. Cade were no different from those facing most other 
civilians who in one way or another found themselves fighting a war. 
He was fortunate in that his regiment, a part of Walker's division, lost 
its complement of men through attrition rather than in a series of blood 
baths. 

Dr. Cade says so little about his duties, other than to mention his 
routine, that his letters might just as well have been written by a 
cavalry officer or a captain in the infantry. The paucity of personal 
documents in his theater of war certainly justifies the publication of 
his letters; and, considering the thinness of his material, Professor 
Anderson déserves considerable credit for producing a readable nar- 
rative. 


Louisiana State University Joun Durry 


The Twentieth Maine: A Volunteer Regiment in the Civil War. By 


John J. Pullen. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1957. 
Pp. xii, 338. Maps, illustrations, bibliography, notes. $5.00.) 


The absorption of large numbers of present-day Americans in the 
historical events of the Civil War is a phenomenon of which few can 
be unaware; but historians are uncertain whether it gives promise of 
a lasting interest in the subject of history or is only a form of nostalgic, 
escapist antiquarianism. This fascinating story of a unit of the Army 
of the Potomac, drawing upon collections of private letters as well as 
official documents, is crammed with details guaranteed to satisfy the 
most avid Round Table addict; but it is also a case study which never 
loses sight of the larger setting and is, thus, a contribution to history. 

The 20th Infantry Regiment, Maine Volunteers was supertypica! of 
the units that through suffering and heroism preserved the Union for 
the benefit of the people of all sections of the nation and of all nations 
of the world. It was put together during the great recruiting drive of 
the summer of 1862 from leftover companies that represented the farm- 
ing, lumbering, and coastal regions of the state. Its original unmilitary 
appearance drove its first colonel to profane fury. This was Adelbert 
Ames, a young product of West Point who had suffered a painful 
wound at Bull Run and had been awarded the Congressional Medal of 
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Honor and who would be the Reconstruction governor of Mississippi. 
The regiment was soon assigned to the third brigade (formerly com- 
manded by Daniel Butterfield—reputedly the composer of “Taps” ) 
in the first division of the Fifth Corps. This veteran corps, McClellan’s 
pet, which contained most of the prewar regular army troops, quickly 
taught the new unit the business of war. It became an intelligent, 
combat-toughened outfit equal to any in the war. Its esprit de corps 
was expressed in a special care in the burying of its killed that sug- 
gested that death, itself, could not separate a member from the unit. 
Full of heroes, its greatest was unquestionably its lieutenant colonel, 
Joshua Chamberlain. This slim, blond, thirty-one year-old Bowdoin 
professor was innocent of military knowledge when the regiment was 
mustered, but he was brave and compassionate and trained to observe 
and to reason. He was the commander of the 20th—and the essence 
of its spirit-when it had its rendezvous with history at Gettysburg on 
the second day of July 1863. Holding the extreme left of the Union 
line at Little Round Top, key to the battlefield, it beat off twice its 
numbers through the heat-seared late afternoon, executing the most 
difficult of maneuvers under fire to prevent the line from being over- 
lapped. Then, with the supply of sixty rounds of ammunition per man 
expended in an hour and a half of savage fighting, it delivered a 
bayonet charge that swept away the Confederate front and ended the 
crucial encounter. (Somehow, the reviewer is reminded that a half 
century later another man of academic background was able, after 
only two years of experience in the practice of government, to prove 
himself capable of being one of America’s greatest presidents. Their 
backgrounds, their determination, and their ideals had much in 
common. ) 

Fifteen more battles, for a total of nineteen, followed. The last ten 
began in the Wilderness, carried through the Petersburg campaign, 
and ended in a fitting scene of glory. Chamberlain, awarded the Medal 
of Honor and ultimately breveted major general, had astonishingly 
recovered from a supposedly fatal wound (it killed him fifty years 
later ), to take command of the first brigade. He was given the honor 
of receiving the surrender of Lee’s troops. Characteristically, he asked 
and received permission to take command of the battered remnants 
of the old third brigade. Then, issuing orders in secret to avoid the 
possibility of their being countermanded by higher authority, he ar- 
ranged to have his men salute the vanquished enemy as they marched 
past. General John Gordon, recovering from deep dejection and a 
moment of surprise, returned the salute and ordered the Confederate 
troops to follow suit. 
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Thus, the last meeting of the fighting men on a street in Appomattox 
ended on a grace note, as had the meeting of the two chieftains at the 
Surrender House. Altogether it is a story that has everything, clearly 
and movingly told. You had best read it. 


George Washington University Woop Gray 


How the Merrimac Won: The Strategic Story of the C.S.S. Virginia. By 
R. W. Daly. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1957. 
Maps, notes, bibliography. $4.00.) 


The Rebel Shore: The Story of Union Sea Power in the Civil War. By 
James M. Merrill. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1957. 
Illustrations, end maps, bibliographical essay. $4.75. ) 


Mr. Lincoln’s Navy. By Richard S. West, Jr. (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1957. Pp. xvi, 328. Maps, illustrations, 
bibliographical references. $6.50. ) 


Professor R. W. Daly has retraced the story of the Merrimac from 
its birth to its death. How the Merrimac Won emphasizes strategic 
factors and, in a sense, is more the story of the Merrimac against 
McClellan than of the traditional battle of the Merrimac and the 
Monitor. Professor James Merrill's Rebel Shore uncovers the sub- 
sequent story of the operation of gunboats and ironclads against the 
Confederate coast from Virginia to Texas and the efforts of the South 
to defend its shores with ingenious devices such as sunken mines, 
torpedoes, and the nascent submarine. Mr. Lincoln’s Navy is a survey 
of Union naval activity which weaves the standard problems and 
episodes into a cohesive narrative. Professor Richard West starts with 
Fort Sumter and ends with the attack on Fort Fisher early in 1865. 
No major naval episode is overlooked. 

The three studies are scholarly and well written. Rebel Shore adds 
the most significant new material, but to the frustration of historians it 
contains no footnotes. Both Mr. Lincoln’s Navy and How the Merrimac 
Won have been preceded by excellent studies: Richard West’s own 
Gideon Welles, Lincoln’s Navy Department (1943) and Harrison A. 
Trexler’s The Confederate Ironclad “Virginia” (“Merrimac”) (1938). 

Professor Daly emphasizes the argument that the Merrimac won the 
strategic victory by delaying and frustrating McClellan. The argument 
is not new. Professor Trexler devoted a chapter to the impact of the 
Merrimac upon McClellan’s plans. The author also states that Stephen 
R. Mallory, the Confederate Secretary of the Navy, “never did get 
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around to appointing a commanding officer” and had no offensive 
strategy for the Merrimac other than what would be necessary for a 
“harbor defense vessel.” The statement is misleading. Mallory ap- 
pointed Franklin Buchanan commander of the Merrimac and the other 
vessels at Norfolk on February 24, 1862, and expressed the hope to 
Buchanan on March 7 that the Confederate ironclad might steam to 
attack Washington and even New York to win independence for the 
South. In support of Professor Daly’s argument, however, is Professor 
Trexler’s point that Buchanan was charged with the responsibility for 
“the naval defense of James River.” We might add that Richard West, 
in his book under review, contends that Mallory planned to use the 
ironclad to break the blockade at Hampton Roads. The answer to the 
question seems to be that Professor Daly stipulates what was possible 
from a practical point of view. This is part of the author’s thesis and 
needs clarification. 

How the Merrimac Won adds specific information on the effect of 
the accuracy of the doomed Cumberland’s guns on the Merrimac, but 
the reader is unable to check the source. The use of the name Merri- 
mac-Virginia is an improvement over earlier titles such as Virginia 
(Once Merrimac). In his “Note on Bibliography” the author comments: 
“Few scholars may confidently feel they have produced definitive 
studies, because there are so many gaps which must be bridged by 
inference or speculation.” In view of this reasonable statement one 
wonders why the publisher billed the book a “definitive” account of 
the Merrimac. Since Professor Daly implies that Professor Trexler 
overlooked some important items in research, we might suggest that 
the McClellan and Goldsborough collections in the Library of Con- 
gress contain revealing information on the topic. 

James Merrill’s study is a “lively” narrative that brings to the surface 
the humor, tragedy, and other human factors that were inherent in 
trying out new things in a deadly struggle. The author (or publisher ) 
has extended the study beyond its apparent scope by the use of the 
subtitle: “The Story of Union Sea Power in the Civil War.” The work, 
for example, does not treat the naval war on the high seas, the vital 
action on the upper Mississippi, or the action of the James River 
flotilla. It is obvious that Professor Merrill desired to “breathe life” 
into his study. Some historians will be concerned over the source for 
Gideon Welles’s “shivering” reaction to bad news. Other readers will 
be uncomfortable over the familiar use of “Si” for Silas, “Gus” for 
Gustavus, and “Frank” for Francis. Slang expressions such as “divvied 
up,” “cleared out,” “scared the daylights out of,” and “dump the whole 
kit and caboodle” do not make any study “lively.” Professor Merrill’s 
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penetrating feeling for his subject and his use of colorful adjectives 
provide compensation, however. Rebel Shore presents new material 
and delightful reading on many previously obscure actions of the Con- 
federate and Union naval forces. 

Mr. Lincoln’s Navy competes with Richard West's earlier excellent 
work and comes off second best. In his new book the author 
studiously de-emphasizes the role of Gideon Welles but adds little new 
material to the history of the Union Navy. In the chapter on the 
Trent Affair, for example, there is no new information. More pene- 
trating research on the subject would reveal that the primary reason 
Captain Charles Wilkes allowed the Trent to proceed was his anxiety 
to be in time to join the impending action at Port Royal. In fairness 
to Professor West, however, the work seems intended to be a balanced 
survey of the history of the Union Navy based on published sources. 
In contrast to the earlier book, Mr. Lincoln’s Navy extends the treat- 
ment on the Federal evacuation of the Gosport Navy Yard, and revises 
the chapter “The War on the High Seas” to place more emphasis 
on the classic battle between the Kearsarge and Alabama. The title 
of the book leads one to expect more on the role of Lincoln in the 
story of the Union Navy than he finds. Although Mr. Lincoln’s Navy 
does not share the distinction of its predecessor in this respect, it is, 
nevertheless, a sound, if not penetrating, history. 

There is need for a more “definitive” study on the history of naval 
action during the Civil War. Any one of the authors under review is 
well qualified to write such a work. 


Southern Methodist University Joun SHERMAN LONG 


The Mind and Art of Henry Adams. By J. C. Levenson. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1957. Pp. xiv, 430. Illustrations, refer- 
ences. $6.00.) 


This is a splendid analysis of Henry Adams’ long writing career. 
Thorough investigation of all Adams material has resulted in but 
minor additions to existing documentation; hence the quality of this 
volume rests more upon numerous fresh insights into known materials 
and the skillful (although perhaps somewhat underacknowledged ) 
use of insights by others. As Levenson’s title indicates, his theme is 
the “mind and art” of Henry Adams. Hence, it contrasts with the 
emphasis on biography in Elizabeth Stevenson’s recent study, the only 
respectable competitor to this volume as a full-scale study of Adams’ 
career from beginning to end. Biography appears in Levenson’s work 
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as terse interludes to the long sections treating Adams’ major writings. 
Not insignificant interludes, however, for Levenson brilliantly distills 
from Adams’ life those factors which conditioned his “mind and art.” 

The first thirty-five pages whirl us through almost as many years. 
Levenson essentially leaves this period of Adams’ youthful groping to 
Ernest Samuels, in order to bring us directly to 1870. With his decision 
in this year to teach medieval history at Harvard, Adams belatedly 
took the step which destined him for a literary and contemplative 
career rather than the more active career which would have followed 
upon a choice of journalism or some governmental post. If Levenson 
is summary as to Adams’ teaching, he gives the clearest and most com- 
plete account available of Essays in Anglo-Saxon Law, the volume 
which Adams published jointly with his graduate students at Harvard. 
And the same praise can be accorded Levenson’s discussion of the 
Documents Relating to New England Federalism, the Gallatin, and 
the Randolph, which led in turn to the study of the Jefferson and Madi- 
son administrations. Levenson’s long analysis of Adams’ classic nine- 
volume work adds nothing but incidental insights to what has pre- 
viously appeared on the models for the History, its themes, its con- 
ception of the role of personality vis a vis external force, or its artistry. 
The author's systematic précis of the contents of the History as related 
to Adams’ grand design is helpful. 

The two chapters following this discussion of the History are, in my 
opinion, the finest in the book. The first sensitively treats of the private 
side of Adams’ life during the period of his work on the History—of his 
marriage, his novel Esther, and his wife’s tragic suicide—and then of 
the years of restless ennui which carried Adams to the South Seas with 
John La Farge. There he tried his hand at poetry with his “Buddha 
and Brahma,” where the ancient sage counsels the young man as to 
the two basic paths of life. These are the paths of activity and 
renunciation. There is a third for old men who can neither reform 
nor renounce the world, that of acceptance and detachment. Leven- 
son wisely marks the conscious statement of this last course as the 
threshold of Adams’ old age. The pedantic memoirs of a Tahitian 
queen foreshadow the Queen of Heaven in Mont St. Michel and 
Chartres, to which Levenson’s analysis provides a superb introduction. 

What follows on the Education is disappointing. By a curious freak, 
the recent books on Henry Adams either ignore or minimize the book 
for which he is most famous. There are reasons for this. Much that is 
allusive and enigmatic in the Education had to await detailed studies 
of Adams’ early career for clarification. On the other hand, one-volume 
studies, like Levenson’s, which build on narrower studies to sweep the 
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whole of Adams’ career, perhaps run out of wind by the time the Edu- 
cation appears. Levenson falls back on an extensive précis which is too 
rarely analytical. To complicate the problem, there is the inevitable 
necessity of repetition in his discussion of the Education of material 
treated earlier. Surely the Education must some day receive a book- 
length study of its own if we are fully to comprehend it. 

Any such study will have to face the fact, as Adams himself pointed 
out and Levenson underscores, that, for all its brilliant significance, 
the Education is an imperfect book. Adams could not terminate the 
book with a scheme for history which would parallel the Thomist 
philosophy of the universe at the close of Mont St. Michel and 
Chartres. Nor did he choose to resolve his quest by a sincere discussion 
as to what he had attempted and how and where he failed. “Much of 
the difficulty in the later chapters,” as Levenson asserts (p. 327), 
“arises from the fact that two central terms, ignorance and drift, be- 
come equivocal. In the favorable sense, a knowing ignorance is the 
beginning of wisdom and conscious drift is a method of learning.” Or 
again, Levenson sees the fault of the final portion of the Education as 
too total a recall. So many unassessed, and often trivial, tag ends of 
catastrophe appear in the volume that Adams eventually obscures the 
idea of catastrophe itself. 

As for the final essays by which Adams extended his Education—the 
Rule of Phase and the Letter to Teachers—Levenson considers these 
respectively as a witty fable, with scientific data replacing animals, and 
as a bad joke, with outrageously distorted data replacing imagination. 
Of the latter essay, Levenson writes (p. 374): “The old hell-fire 
preachers had used their catastrophic rhetoric for the purpose of con- 
verting those who would give heed, whereas even the best-intentioned 
readers of the Letter are forced to ask, Conversion to what? To 
deterministic science or vitalistic thought? To university reform or 
cowed silence? To co-operative effort or disillusion with democracy?” 
Although Levenson offers little that is new on the content of the essays 
themselves, his final chapter masterfully delineates the mood in which 
Adams’ final years were spent. The high imaginative fervor of around 
1900, which had accounted for Mont St. Michel and Chartres and the 
start of the Education, had given way to a desperate invocation of the 
imagination by maliciously distorted fact and the pose of oracular 
“failure” where the facts refused to soar. But Adams himself had 
stated in the Education that the “historian must not try to know what 
is truth, if he values his honesty; for, if he cares for his truths, he is 
certain to falsify his facts.” The imaginative power of his truths has 
won Adams his place in modern literature, even where the didacticism 
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of his facts did not follow. That the didactic and artistic sides of his 
nature never completely coalesced accounts most substantially for 
Adams’ sense of “failure.” 

In urbanely scanning the panorama of Adams’ “mind and art” Leven- 
son has created both the best available introduction to and a substantial 
original contribution towards our comprehension of his enigmatical 
subject. 


Brown University Wru1aM H. Jorpy 


Reporting the Wars. By Joseph J. Mathews. (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1957. Pp. x, 322. Illustrations, notes. $6.50.) 


Despite tremendous public interest in war information during the 
past century and despite almost countless books and articles, Professor 
Mathews’ book is the first scholarly attempt at a comprehensive, sys- 
tematic history and analysis of the genesis, evolution, and present 
status of war news. In F. Lauriston Bullard’s comparable Famous War 
Correspondents (1914), the scope is narrower and the emphasis is on 
individual achievements. Although Professor Mathews is concerned 
with individuals, he is also concerned with official news sources (dis- 
patches, bulletins, and communiqués from field commanders and gov- 
ernmental agencies ), with censorship and propaganda, and, in the total 
wars of the twentieth century, with the integration of war news into 
the war effort. The great figures are here—William Howard Russell, 
J. A. MacGahan, Archibald Forbes, Richard Harding Davis—but the 
colossal size and infinite complexity of total war marked the end of 
their kind of war reporting. 

Quite properly, emphasis throughout is placed on changes in war 
news resulting from changing subject matter, means of transmission, 
and audience. In the late eighteenth century a gazette would publish 
for a limited audience a commander's dull account weeks or months 
after a battle; in World War II and Korea radio broadcasts were made 
from the fighting areas. Forbes gave detailed descriptions of strategy 
and tactics; Ernie Pyle specialized in personal and human stories of 
enlisted soldiers. In the late nineteenth century a correspondent- 
adventurer braved distance, danger, and official disfavor and rode 
hundreds of miles to and from wars fought on battlefields; in this 
century thousands of reporters serve a news association in wars with 
indefinable boundaries, and their bird’s-eye views are shaped by in- 
terpreters at home into a psychological warfare weapon with the bless- 
ing of authorities finally awakened to the potentialities of the public 
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appetite for war news. All this is recounted, with much more: 
Napoleon’s lying and self-serving bulletins, the effect of telegraph 
and transatlantic cable, the perpetual conflict between military security 
and publicity. 

Errors slip into the best of books, especially into one so fully docu- 
mented as this one. A British ship at Trafalgar, the Téméraire, is identi- 
fied as French (p. 321). J. A. MacGahan is wrongly included among 
English correspondents (pp. 130-31), and his first name was Januarius, 
not James (p. 304n.). Richard Harding Davis’ first war reporting was 
in the Cuban-Spanish War, not the Graeco-Turkish (p. 149), and his 
Notes of a War Correspondent was published in 1910, not 1914 (p. 
$lln.). A cartoon is once dated March 12, 1939 (p. 256), elsewhere 
September 12 (p. 312n.). One regrets grammar like “every part. . . 
were lit up” (p. 7), jargon like “lost . . . in the vicinity of a half- 
million men” (p. 21), and the use of “disinterested” for “uninterested” 
(p. 128). One notices some omissions: the noteworthy Herald “special” 
Stephen Bonsal, the Sino-Japanese War of 1894, the Cuban-Spanish 
War of 1895-1898. Though the notes constitute a bibliography, one 
misses a listing of books and articles not cited. Most of all, one misses 
the derring-do and knight-errantry of the great correspondents, but 
Professor Mathews did not purpose that kind of book, and for those 
things one must still go to Bullard. 

But one can forgive much to a book so well conceived, so soundly 
studied, and so admirably executed as this one. 


Mississippi State College Scott C. OsBorN 


The Frontier Mind: A Cultural Analysis of the Kentucky Frontiersman. 
By Arthur K. Moore. (Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 
1957. Pp. xii, 264. Notes. $5.00.) 


Mr. Moore has been annoyed by the chauvinism of Americans in 
claiming to have invented a new civilization on the frontier, and he 
has written a book in protest against what he thinks is a romantic 
interpretation of frontier society. His own words best express his 
point of view: “The difference between the American West as repre- 
sented by historians whose references were largly national and the 
American West considered as a cultural extension of the Old World 
became annoyingly evident, and I saw a real need to reassert how far 
the past lives on in the minds of men and positively or negatively 
affects their decisions. I could discover no valid excuse for the wide- 
spread pretense that America somehow produced her own intellectual 
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capital and accordingly developed with little debt to Europe. It 
seemed to me that from ignorance, tact, or plain chauvinism certain 
pleasant but none too healthful illusions had been fostered and theories 
even devised to support them.” 

One of the primary sources of this chauvinistic point of view, Mr. 
Moore suggests, was Frederick Jackson Turner, whose theories have 
been subject to constant reappraisal for many years now. But Mr. 
Moore does less than justice to one of the really great historians of 
this country, and his dismissal of Turner with faint contempt shows a 
lack of understanding of the full implications of Turner's discussion 
of the frontier. 

Mr. Moore’s difficulty in his own book is a tendency to over- 
simplification and a dependence upon literary evidence to support his 
own generalizations about the barbarity of the frontier. Although he 
is clearly correct in concluding that Americans long remained in- 
tellectually dependent upon the Old World and made fewer cultural 
contributions of their own than we would like to believe, his demon- 
stration of his point of view leaves much to be desired. The student 
of literature too often is inclined to accept imaginative works of 
literature as factual evidence of social conditions. Brash young in- 
structors in American literature, for example, have been known to cite 
Erskine Caldwell’s Tobacco Road as a veritable picture of depravity 
in the rural South, and, despite Charles Lamb’s warning, English in- 
structors have regarded Wycherley’s Country Wife as evidence of the 
low state of morals in the England that produced Milton and Bunyan. 
Literary evidence can be useful to the historian, but it must be ap- 
praised with great care and related to all the other evidence available. 
The historian must be eternally conscious of the varied purposes and 
motivations of a literary artist, whatever his caliber. Mr. Moore has 
been inclined to read too literally the tall tales of frontier life and to 
conclude that they are the true barometers of the cultural weather in 
the West. Less dependence upon literature and greater study of the 
total cultural picture to be derived from letters, diaries, accounts, 
public records, statistics, and the whole panoply of evidence available 
to the careful historian would have given Mr. Moore’s book the solid 
foundation that it needs to bear the weight of the generalizations im- 
posed upon it. 

In order to destroy the delusion that the West invented a cultivated 
civilization, Mr. Moore is at great pains to emphasize the barbarity 
and the crudity of the frontier. His description of frontier society 
neglects to give proper credit to those who were intent upon repro- 
ducing the best of the civilizations that they had previously known. 
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Indeed, after reading Mr. Moore’s book, one is left wondering how 
schools, colleges, libraries, churches, and all the other agencies of 
civilization ever managed to find a foothold on the frontier and to 
retrieve the barbarians from Stygian darkness. Perhaps Mr. Moore 
does not think that cultural salvation has ever come to the West. 

If Mr. Moore’s book gives a distorted view of the motivations and 
attainments of frontier society, it should be said by way of extenuation 
that he is merely following a fashion in literary study. He has become 
the victim of the fad for myth and metaphor, a fad that invalidates a 
great many literary studies as serious history. Literary students too 
often read meanings into and impose patterns upon literary works that 
simply are not there. A multitude of words may make a critic—or a 
sociologist—but words alone will not make history. The Frontier Mind 
has depended too much upon words and not enough upon data. 


The Folger Library Louis B. WricHT 


The Frontier in Perspective. Edited by Walker D. Wyman and Clifton 
B. Kroeber. (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1957. Pp. 
xx, 300. $5.50. ) 


It is one of the most interesting historiographical phenomena of our 
time that, although so much of Frederick Jackson Turner's frontier 
hypothesis has been widely declared dead (a “post-mortem” has 
actually been held on a part of it), it will not lie down. The impulse 
which he gave to American historical studies is still very evident in the 
many works on frontier history which keep rolling from the presses. 
Here, for instance, is a highly stimulating book of thirteen essays on 
various aspects of the frontier, published by the University of Wis- 
consin Press and, very fittingly, associated in other ways with the uni- 
versity of Turner’s state. 

The volume is in two parts, “The World Frontier” and “The Ameri- 
can Frontier.” It is perhaps symptomatic of the fact that there has 
been so much work on the latter subject that the American essays are 
somewhat more particular or more peripheral in character than the 
others. In them, for example, Professor Abernethy reasserts the dis- 
tinct nature of “The Southern Frontier,” and Professor Gates points 
out in a convincing manner the importance of “Frontier Estate Builders 
and Farm Laborers,” two opposite classes of forgotten men of the 
frontier who do not fit easily into the classic Turnerian pattern of small 
freehold farmers. Professor Agard, on the other hand, illustrates the 
remarkable, if minor, importance of the classics in the culture, and 
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above all in the educational system, of the Middle West in its frontier 
days, while Professor Cassidy shows once more, and very vividly, how 
useful linguistic evidence can be to historians; there could hardly be 
more compelling evidence of the powerful and fundamental effect of 
the frontier upon American society than that which he cites, for in- 
stance, from Dr. E. H. Criswell’s Lewis and Clark: Linguistic Pioneers, 
to the effect that the seven extant journals kept by members of the 
expedition contained no less than 583 Americanisms never previously 
recorded. This linguistic effect of new frontiers, incidentally, becomes 
very clear in the case of certain other frontiers than the American; 
Australia, for example, has probably been second only to the United 
States in the quantity and pungency of its additions to the English 
language. 

And perhaps it is in the first part of The Frontier in Perspective, 
which deals with some of those other frontiers, that the greatest in- 
terest and significance of the work lie. Professor Webb expounds in 
“The Western World Frontier” a theory which he has already made 
familiar, though by no means wholly acceptable, to historians, but in 
most of the other essays there is much that is new as well as fascinating. 
Professor Zavala, who shows a real mastery of American history as 
well as of that of Latin America, finds less in common between their 
frontiers than Professor Burt very rightly finds between those of the 
United States and Canada. (The latter also calls attention to the 
material for comparison between America on the one hand and 
Australia and New Zealand on the other, a subject which still deserves 
more attention than it has yet received.) Comparisons with Rome and 
with the Mediterranean area in the Middle Ages, by Professor Mac- 
Kendrick and Professor Reynolds, seem to suffer a little from the wide 
gulf which exists, not only in history but also in our way of looking 
at it, between America and those remote periods and places, though 
incidentally in the course of the former, one is frequently reminded 
of that at least superficial similarity between the Romans and the 
Americans which Oliver Wendell Holmes noted when he said in 1858 
that the Americans are “the Romans of the modern world—the great 
assimilating people.” This geographical and temporal remoteness does 
not detract at all from the absorbing interest of Professor Boardman’s 
study of “The Effect of the Frontier in Chinese History”; one who is 
profoundly ignorant, alas, of China’s past gained from this essay the 
impression that in its very different way the significance of the frontier 
in Chinese history was as great, if not greater, than that which Turner 
claimed for it in America. But perhaps the most fascinating of all the 
essays is that by Professor Lobanov-Rostovsky on “Russian Expansion 
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in the Far East in the Light of the Turner Hypothesis.” It has long 
seemed that there is superb scope for a full-scale comparative study 
of the westward movement in the United States with the eastward 
movement in Russia. It would be a vast undertaking; but a scholar’s, 
even a great scholar’s, life might be worse spent in the second half 
of the twentieth century than in the comparative history of Russia 
and the United States. 

If this book is anything to go by, Turner's frontier thesis is by no 
means buried yet. 


University College, London H. C. ALLEN 





Historical News and Notices 


PERSONAL 


Joseph H. Parks of Birmingham-Southern College has been ap- 
pointed professor of history and chairman of the department in the 
University of Georgia. He succeeds E. Merton Coulter, who has 
retired after thirty-nine years of service in the University of Georgia. 


George B. Tindall of Louisiana State University has been appointed 
associate professor of history in the University of North Carolina. 


Louisiana State University announces the appointment of Kenneth 
K. Bailey of North Texas State College as assistant professor of history. 
In the university's new division in New Orleans, Joseph G. Tregle, Jr., 
formerly of Loyola University of the South, will become chairman of 
the social science departments and associate professor of history, and 
Martin H. Hall, a recent doctoral graduate of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, will be assistant professor of history. 


Gilbert C. Fite has been appointed research professor of history in 
the University of Oklahoma. Max L. Moorhead succeeds him as chair- 
man of the history department. 


Duke University announces the appointment of four new members 
of its department of history: William E. Scott of Yale University as 
assistant professor, and Theodore R. Crane, doctoral candidate at 
Harvard, Donald Limoli, doctoral candidate at Princeton, and G. 
Gaddis Smith, doctoral candidate at Yale, as instructors. 


Emory University announces the promotion of J. Harvey Young to 
professor of history, Francis $. Benjamin to associate professor, and 
Walter D. Love to assistant professor. James I. Robertson, a graduate 
student at Emory, has been appointed instructor in history for the 
1958-1959 academic year. 


C. Stanley Urban of Park College has been awarded a grant from 
the American Philosophical Society for research during the summer 
of 1958 in archives in Madrid, Havana, Washington, D.C., and Austin, 


Texas. 


Arthur S. Link of Northwestern University has been appointed 
editor in chief of a comprehensive edition of the letters and papers of 
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Woodrow Wilson. John W. Davidson, formerly of the University of 
Maryland, will be associate editor. The publication program is being 
sponsored by the Woodrow Wilson Foundation. 


In North Texas State College Hugh M. Ayer, a doctoral graduate of 
Indiana University, has been appointed associate professor of history; 
Diffie W. Standard, a doctoral candidate at the University of North 
Carolina, assistant professor; and Richard N. Kottman, a doctoral 
candidate at Vanderbilt University, instructor. 


Avery O. Craven, emeritus professor of history in the University of 
Chicago, delivered the twentieth series of the Walter Lynwood Flem- 
ing Lectures in Southern History at Louisiana State University in 
March. Professor Craven gave three lectures—“The Republican Party 
and Secession,” “The Conservative Southerner,” and “The Cold War” 
—on the general theme “The First Cold War.” Twenty years ago 
Professor Craven gave the second series of Fleming Lectures, later 
published as The Repressible Conflict. 


Historica ACTIVITIES 


The Society for French Historical Studies held its annual conference 
at Duke University and the University of North Carolina on January 


$1 and February 1, 1958. The meeting included a number of sessions 
with papers and discussions, a luncheon offered by Duke University 
and a dinner given by the University of North Carolina, and a business 
meeting. The president of the society, Harold T. Parker of Duke Uni- 
versity, and the vice-president, James L. Godfrey of the University of 
North Carolina, headed the committee on the program and local 
arrangements. 

The next conference will be held in the spring of 1959 at Western 
Reserve University. John Hall Stewart of Western Reserve was elected 
president of the society for the coming year and Melvin Kranzberg 
of the Case Institute of Technology, vice-president. Information on 
membership in the society or on the next meeting may be obtained 
from the secretary-treasurer, David H. Pinkney, 318 Jesse Hall, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

The Society for French Historical Studies also announces a new 
journal, French Historical Studies, the first number of which will be 
published in the fall of 1958. Marvin L. Brown, Jr., of North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, will be the editor of the journal, which is under 
the supervision of the society’s publication committee, composed of 
Lynn M. Case, chairman, Beatrice F. Hyslop, Edward W. Fox, and 
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Harold T. Parker. The editorial board consists of Crane Brinton, 
William F. Church, George V. Taylor, Martin Wolfe, Gordon Wright, 
and the editor. For two years the journal will appear annually in the 
fall. Beginning in 1960 it may become semiannual if available material 
justifies more frequent publication. Each number will be about one 
hundred pages in length and will usually include five articles. Those 
contributed by French historians will be published in French. The 
journal will also contain sections on “Notes and Suggestions” and news 
of the society and of activities in the field of French historical scholar- 
ship. Book reviews may be published occasionally, but no regular 
review section is planned. 

The publication committee and the editors are now seeking both 
subscriptions and manuscripts. The subscription rate is two dollars 
a year for members of the Society of French Historical Studies, $2.50 
for nonmembers and libraries. Two-year rates are $3.50 and $4.50, 
respectively. Contributors of manuscripts should follow the style of 
the Journal of Modern History and submit their papers to the editor, 
112 Winston Hall, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. Orders for the journal should be sent directly to the journal, 
and checks made payable to French Historical Studies. 


In an effort to assess the impact of technology on society, a group 
of interested scholars have formed the Society for the History of 
Technology. The society will sponsor meetings at which various 
aspects of technological history will be investigated and will publish 
a quarterly journal, Technology and Culture, devoted to the study of 
the development of technology and its relations with society and 
culture. 

The executive committee of the society consists of: Melvin Kranz- 
berg, Case Institute of Technology, chairman; Carl W. Condit, North- 
western University; Howard Mumford Jones, Harvard University; 
Edward Lurie, Wayne State University; Robert Multhauf, Smithsonian 
Institution; William F. Ogburn, University of Chicago; Stanley Pargel- 
lis, Newberry Library; John B. Rae, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Richard Shryock, Johns Hopkins University; and Lynn White, 
Jr., Mills College. 

The society expects to begin publication of Technology and Culture 
in the autumn of 1959. Applications for charter membership (ten 
dollars) in the society should be sent to Melvin Kranzberg, Room 315, 
Main Building, Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


The Organization of American States announces a new fellowship 
program, designed to help individual specialists as well as member 
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states of the OAS. Grants for advanced study or research will be made 
to specialists throughout the Western Hemisphere, and qualified 
persons who are looking for an opportunity to do pure research, im- 
prove their professional skill through a postgraduate course, or enroll 
in an advanced technical course may apply for the grants. By offering 
advanced study abroad, the OAS hopes to increase the individual’s 
contribution to his country of residence. The program contemplates 
approximately 170 fellowships for the year 1958-1959 and a minimum 
of five hundred annually in the future. Grants will be made for periods 
ranging from three months to two years, covering such items as travel, 
registration and tuition fees, study or work materials, and room and 
board. Interested persons should address their inquiries and requests 
for necessary forms to Dr. Javier Malagén, Technical Secretary, OAS 
Fellowship Program, Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 


The American Historical Association has received a grant from the 
Council on Library Resources, Inc., to prepare a guide to photographed 
historical materials in the United States and Canada. The Canadian 
Historical Association is co-operating in the project. The American 
Historical Association’s Committee on Documentary Reproduction will 
supervise the work, which will be directed by Richard W. Hale, Jr., 
Boston University. Preparation of the guide will take about two 
years, and publication will follow. 

Those who wish to make suggestions or obtain further information 
should write to Professor Hale, Boston University, Copley Square 
Campus, 84 Exeter Street, Room 401, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


The Library of Congress has received the papers of George Fort 
Milton, editor, historian, and federal official, as a gift from Mrs. Milton. 
Dated from 1927 to 1945, but concentrated in the 1930's, the approxi- 
mately fifteen thousand papers include an extensive correspondence 
concerned with Milton’s research, exchanges with other historians and 
writers, and correspondence on political and economic matters with 
William G. McAdoo, George Foster Peabody, and Cordell Hull. The 
papers also contain copies of lectures and manuscripts of Milton’s 
books. 

Donald R. Richberg has given the Library the first installment of 
his personal papers, about 2,500 pieces, which reflect Mr. Richberg’s 
private legal career and his federal service during the administration 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

An important addition to the Library’s holdings of manuscripts 
relating to the history of the Negro in America is the papers of 
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Robert H. Terrell, teacher, lawyer, and jurist, which have been pre- 
sented by his daughter, Mrs. Phyllis Terrell Langston. Of particular 
interest is correspondence in 1914, when Senator James K. Vardaman 
of Mississippi led protests against Judge Terrell’s reappointment to 
the municipal court of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Horace H. Lurton, III, has presented the Library about three 
hundred personal papers of Justice Horace H. Lurton, who before 
his appointment to the Supreme Court of the United States in 1909 
had served as a member of the Supreme Court of Tennessee and of 
the United States circuit court of appeals for the sixth district. A first 
shipment of the papers of another Supreme Court justice has also been 
received by the Library, those of Justice John M. Harlan (1833-1911), 
from his grandson, the present Justice John M. Harlan. 

The Library has received approximately 2,500 papers from Mrs. 
Wilson as an addition to the Woodrow Wilson collection. Significant 
additions to other groups of papers in the Library include: thirty-six 
volumes of headquarters records, 1861-1866, of the U.S. Grant papers; 
approximately four thousand papers, dated 1820-1850, of Willie P. 
Mangum, Whig senator from North Carolina; and about fifteen hun- 
dred papers of Charles Henry Brent. 

Other acquisitions of the Manuscripts Division include approxi- 
mately six thousand records of the National Consumers’ League, dating 
from 1899 to 1946; approximately 5,400 papers of Lewis Baxter 
Schwellenbach, United States senator from Washington, federal dis- 
trict judge, and Secretary of Labor under President Truman; about 
eleven hundred papers of Lieutenant General Paul M. Robinett; some 
350 papers of William Warland Clapp (1826-1891), editor of the 
Boston Journal, consisting mainly of letters from Benjamin Perley 
Poore and E. B. Wight, Clapp’s son-in-law; about two hundred papers 
of Stuart M. Crocker, relating to his service as secretary to the Ameri- 
can delegations of experts on the Reparation Commissions of 1924 and 
1929; about 230 letters addressed by Edward Everett Hale (1822-1909) 
to relatives and friends after 1850; approximately ten thousand personal 
papers of Florence Jaffray (Mrs. J. Borden) Harriman, chiefly cor- 
respondence dating from 1912 to 1950; and some fifteen thousand 
papers of the scientist James McKeen Cattell (1860-1944), especially 
correspondence with eminent scientists and educators. 


The Southern Historical Collection of the University of North Caro- 
lina announces the following recent acquisitions: 

An addition to the Creecy Papers, consisting of letters, 1861-1862, 
from Richard B. Creecy and his wife, of Elizabeth City, N. C., to their 
daughter, who was away at school, discussing their life in the vicinity 
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of military operations; an addition to the George Phifer Erwin Papers 
of 52 letters, 1861-1865, written by Erwin, of Burke County, N. C., 
while he was serving with the Confederate Army in Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Georgia; 273 items, 1828-1882, added to the Chiliab 
Smith Howe Papers, including correspondence, 1836-1837, relating to 
Howe's service with the United States Army during the military super- 
vision of the removal of the Cherokee Indians, and correspondence of 
his wife, Julia Pickens Howe, with the Lenoir relatives in North 
Carolina; approximately 1,500 items added to the papers of Willis 
Grandy Briggs (1875-1954), newspaperman, lawyer, Republican 
leader, postmaster, and United States district attorney, of Raleigh, 
N. C., relating to his varied activities, the genealogy of Briggs and 
related families, and North Carolina history; an addition to the papers 
of Moses Ashley Curtis (1808-1872), Protestant Episcopal minister and 
noted botanist, including extensive notes on the plants of North Car- 
olina; a significant addition to the William Nelson Pendleton Papers, 
1789-1889, dealing chiefly with the Civil War activities of Pendleton 
and his son Alexander, who were both important Confederate officers; 
and small additions to the following groups: Alexander Boyd Andrews; 
Alexander Boyd Andrews, Jr.; Bryan; Thomas Burke; Caffery; Cof- 
field-Bellamy-Whitaker; R.D.W. Connor; Josephus Daniels; William 
Richardson Davie; Burke Davis; George R. Davis; Charles Dewey; 
Marcus B. DeWitt; Samuel W. Eaton; Edenton; Habersham Elliott; 
John W. Ellis; Eli Spinks Hamilton; Ernest Haywood; John Steele 
Henderson; Joseph C. Higgins Logs; Green Hill; John Henry Honour; 
James Iredell; Jackson-Prince; Eugene Janin (photocopies of material 
in the Henry L. Huntington Library); Rufus Z. Johnston; Kean-Pres- 
cott; Mary Hunter Kennedy; Edmund Kirby Smith; Lewis Family; 
Lillington, Maury; William Wallace McDowell; John Newland Maffitt; 
John MacRae; Andrew Gordon Magrath; Charles Beatty Mallett; John 
Manning; Elisha Mitchell; Alexander McIver; Edwin A. Osborne; 
Howard W. Odum; Mollie A. Parham; Lindsay Patterson; J. G. M. 
Ramsay; Kenneth Rayner; Anselom Reed; William Robards; Marma- 
duke Swaim Robins; W. D. Robinson; Ruffin-Roulhac-Hamilton; 
Martha Schofield; Thomas Settle; John Raymond Shute; James Simons; 
Benjamin Smith; Zebulon Baird Vance; Lindsay C. Warren; John 
Thomas Wheat; Absolum B. Whitaker; and Robert W. Withers. 

New collections: papers, 1785-1843, of James Dawkins of Wilkins- 
ville, S. C., relating chiefly to ownership of land; papers, 1891-1945, of 
Sumner Archibald Cunningham, Confederate officer who edited the 
Confederate Veteran at Nashville, Tenn., and of Edith D. Pope, who 
succeeded him as editor in 1932; diplomas of William Starr Myers 
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(1877-1956) and commonplace book kept by him while a student at 
the University of North Carolina; diary, 1900-1923, of Alfred Houghton 
Stubbs, Protestant Episcopal priest in Asheville, N. C.; papers, 1760- 
1920, of the Norton, Chilton, and Dameron families of Virginia, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi; diary, 1857-1910, of William Wallace 
White, Vance County, N. C., general merchant and small planter; two 
letters, 1865, of Zaccheus Ellis, lieutenant in a Confederate artillery 
battalion defending the entrance to the Cape Fear River; letters, 1861- 
1862, from members of the Long family of Alamance County, N. C., in 
Confederate Army camps in Virginia, and scattered items, 1857-1877, 
of other members of the family; diary, 1877-1878, of Robert C. Newby, 
of “Grape-Woods” near Warrenton, Va., tanner and farmer, recording 
family and neighborhood activities, labor agreements, and records of 
the tanning business; papers, 1854-1859, of Beverly Hutchinson relating 
to the ownership of slaves in Loudon and Fairfax counties, Va.; ac- 
count book, 1858-1865, of the Pensacola and Georgia Railroad, con- 
taining records of lumber purchases and receipts and expenses for 
repairs to the road; correspondence and papers of Louis Round Wilson, 
librarian and professor of library science in the University of North 
Carolina, dean of the Graduate School of Library Science in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, author, and editor; scattered business letters, 1834- 
1847, addressed to James Lamkin, Columbia County, Ga., concerning 
property owned by him, especially gold lands at Dahlonega; papers, 
1837-1861, received by the firm of Bush & Lobdell, Wilmington, Del., 
relating to their distribution of heavy machinery in the Southeast; 
letters, 1855-1862, written by John Dudley Tatun, of near Milledge- 
ville, Ga., from school at Penfield, Ga., and at the University of North 
Carolina, and from Confederate Army camps in Georgia and Tennes- 
see; letters, 1838-1841, to Susan Fisher, Augusta, Maine, from relatives 
who had gone to Augusta, Ga., to establish a dry goods store, describ- 
ing their experiences there; two letters, 1861, 1862, from Isabel Haber- 
sham, Savannah, Ga., to Samuel D. Henson of the Board of Missions 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in New York, about contributions 
to Bishop William J. Boone in China, and letter, 1866, from a Mexican 
in Brownsville, Texas, asking that the church use native rather than 
foreign clergymen in the mission program in Mexico; letters, 1798, from 
John S. Littler, of Philadelphia, to the firm of Henderson and Guthrie, 
Chatham County, N. C., about the shipment of lead from North 
Carolina to England; diary, 1856, of H. S. Haines, railroad engineer 
on the Wilmington and Manchester Railroad of North Carolina and 
South Carolina and on the Montgomery and West Point Railroad of 
Alabama and Georgia, recording details of his work, and reports, 1871- 
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1872, from Haines as general superintendent of the Atlantic and Gulf 
Railroad and of the Brunswick and Albany Railroad of Georgia, to 
John Screven, receiver; letter, 1846, from Richard Henry Wilde to a 
friend commenting on current affairs and personal and business mat- 
ters; letter (26 pages), 1832, to Richard Ray Ward, New Potosi Com- 
pany, New York, from George W. Boyd, agent of the company in 
Georgia, relating to gold mining property; class notes, 1830-1831, of 
Thomas Glaskins, on the lectures of Jonathan P. Cushing in chemistry, 
physics, and arithmetic at Hampden-Sydney College, Virginia; albums 
of Ida Ann Southworth, Fayetteville, Tenn., 1859-1863, and of H. K. W. 
Smith, of Alabama, student at Princeton in 1862; papers, 1796-1916, 
of the Avery and Marsh families of the Attakapas region of Louisiana, 
including Dudley Avery, John Craig Marsh, George Marsh, Daniel 
Dudley Avery, and other members of the two families, relating to their 
personal and family life on the Petite Anse plantation (now Avery 
Island ), where they raised sugar cane and mined salt; papers, 1829- 
1868, of James R. Taylor of Jackson, Tenn., and of his wife, Sarah 
McClanahan Taylor and her family of South Carolina and Tennessee, 
including Mexican War letters and scattered family items; papers, 
1819-1892, of Benjamin Fitzpatrick of Alabama, lawyer, planter, gover- 
nor, and United States senator, relating to his personal, business, and 
political activities; account book, 1912-1913, of J. H. Davis, of Davis 
Canning Company at Davis, Carteret County, N. C., containing records 
of an oyster cannery on Core Sound; scattered miscellaneous papers, 
1847-1868, of Leonard M. Burford, of Lowndes County, Ala.; letters, 
1858-1875, of Hugh C. Cooper of Christian County, Ky., and of the 
McKenzie family of Kentucky and Texas; letter, 1824, from Edward 
Fenwick Tattnal to George M. Troup about Lafayette’s tour through 
the South; fragment of a letter, ca. 1835, written by Samuel S. Davis 
at Camden, S. C., to Courtland Van Rensselaer about their religious 
work with slaves on Southern plantations; letter, 1817, written by 
Henry W. de Saussure of Columbia, S. C., to Henry D. A. Ward, 
student at Yale, informing him of the death of his father; legal and 
business papers, 1768-1867, of the Ludwick and Ritchie families of 
Cabarrus County, N. C., including six letters, 1830-1834, from immi- 
grants to Montgomery County, Ill.; papers, 1853-1901, of Tobias Good- 
man and his family, Iredell County, N. C., and letters, 1922-1924, 
from a medical student at Howard University; papers, 1925-1955, of 
Edwin McNeill Poteat, Baptist missionary in China, president of 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, and preacher in Raleigh, N. C.; 
diary, 1861-1862, of Thomas Bragg of North Carolina, covering his last 
months in the United States Senate and his service as attorney general 
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of the Confederate States; letters and pictures of Francis Asbury Roe, 
relating to the ramming of the Confederate Albemarle by the Sassacus, 
under the command of Roe, in May 1864; papers, 1822-1873, of Robert 
A. Jackson of Yazoo County, Miss., and Mecklenburg County, Va.; 
letters, 1862-1867, 1881, of Cornelius J. Madden, Shelby, Ohio, serving 
with the United States Army in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Ohio dur- 
ing the Civil War, and as a railroad employee in Tennessee after the 
war; account books, 1829-1854, of Edward Cox, planter, of Laurel 
Springs, Henrico County, Va., and of his son, Thomas Edward Cox, 
physician; papers, 1822-1889, of William H. Thomson, physician of 
North Carolina and Mississippi, and of his son, Ruffin Thomson of 
Mississippi, Confederate Marine officer, physician and clerk at Yakima 
Indian Agency in Washington Territory; papers, 1897-1932, of Thomas 
M. Pittman, lawyer of Henderson, N. C., related to his legal and 
historical interests; diary, 1863-1864, of Confederate Captain D. Cole- 
man of Athens, Ala., serving with Wood’s Brigade in Tennessee and 
later with Roddey in northern Alabama; letters, 1849, of James Dun- 
wody Bulloch, United States naval officer; papers, 1851-1853, of W. J. 
Ridgill, cotton broker of Montgomery, Ala.; papers, 1856 and undated, 
of B. W. Andrews, Rutherford County, N. C., describing the life of 
his brother as a merchant in Montezuma, Calif., and asking Andrews 
to locate an agent for a patent medicine company; papers, 1862-1866, 
relating to the personal and business affairs of the Holland family of 
McDowell County, N. C.; letter, December 1791, from Edmund Pen- 
dleton (1721-1803) of Virginia to Harry Innes of Kentucky in answer 
to queries as to the most desirable type of state government; and 
letters, 1862-1872, of Edmund Pendleton (1823-1899), Confederate 
Army officer, to his family. 

Typed, microfilmed, and photocopied material: “Charles Howard 
Family Domestic History,” mimeographed volume, containing genea- 
logical and reminiscent material on the family of Charles Howard 
(1794-1875) of Springfield, Mass., including an account by Thomas 
Dwight Howard (1826-1910) of his Civil War experiences as a teacher 
on the Sea Islands of South Carolina and with Negro troops of the 
United States Army in Louisiana; account books, 1856-1906, of Alson 
Fuller, physician of Davidson County, N. C.; diary, May 1861-July 
1863, of Joseph Dill Alison, from near Carlowville, Ala., kept while he 
was serving as a surgeon with the Confederate Army at Pensacola, 
Corinth, Columbus, and Vicksburg; reminiscences, by Sarah Ellen 
Phillips, of her experiences in April 1865, during Wilson’s raid near 
Selma, Ala.; diary, January-July 1862, of Lieutenant C. Bayard 
Springer, Company I, 9th Regiment, New Jersey Volunteers, recording 
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his experiences with the United States Army on the Virginia and North 
Carolina coasts; letters, 1817-1871, of the McKinne family of Augusta, 
Ga., including also letters from T. Addison Richards and papers relat- 
ing to John King Jackson, with a scrapbook of clippings on politics, 
1856-1860, and a Confederate Army order book, 1862-1863, for Jack- 
son’s brigade; papers, 1825-1925, of Marcellin Gillis, native of France 
who settled in Louisiana in 1843 and became a cotton factor in New 
Orleans, including correspondence with his wife, Carolina Griffin Gillis, 
and with her Griffin and Liddell relatives, with his son at Washington 
and Lee University, and with members of the Bayne family; diary, 
1864-1865, of John W. Gordon, young Confederate soldier serving with 
the 2nd North Carolina Cavalry near Petersburg, Va.; personal friendly 
letters, 1883-1889, from John W. Fox and Madison J. Cawein to 
Micajah Fible of Louisville, Ky.; correspondence, 1854-1879, of Ben- 
jamin F. Hall of Hinds County, Miss., with his wife Amanda Farr 
Hall and her brother, including Civil War letters, and a farm journal, 
1853-1856, kept by William Henry Anderson of Hinds County; papers, 
1840-1878, of Aaron Coffee of Sandy Point and McKinney, Texas, in- 
cluding letters from his father, Thomas J. Coffee, in Mississippi; cor- 
respondence, 1840-1844, 1873, of Mary Jane Chester, daughter of 
Robert I. Chester and Elizabeth Hays Chester, Jackson, Tenn., with 
her family while she was in school in Columbia, Tenn.; journal and 
correspondence, 1836-1868, of David Pise, student in Massachusetts 
and Episcopal priest in New York and Tennessee; and diary, 1807- 
1814, of John Early (1786-1873), Methodist bishop, kept during the 
years when he was an itinerant preacher in Virginia, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“The Drawings and Allegories of Maximilian Godefroy,” by Robert L. 
Alexander, in Maryland Historical Magazine (March). 

“Place Names of Baltimore and Harford Counties,” by William B. 

’ Marye, ibid. 

“A Supplement to ‘Colonial Churches of Tidewater Virginia,” by 
George Carrington Mason, in Virginia Mazagine of History and 
Biography (April). 

“The British Leave Colonial Virginia,” by W. Hugh Moomaw, ibid. 

“Postal History of North Carolina, 1789-1795,” by Arthur Hecht, in the 
North Carolina Historical Review (April). 

“Edmund Burke Haywood and Raleigh’s Confederate Hospitals,” by 
H. H. Cunningham, ibid. 
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“The Movement in North Carolina to Establish a State Supported Col- 
lege for Negroes,” by Frenise A. Logan, ibid. 

“Some Aspects of North Carolina’s Participation in the Gettysburg 
Canipaign,” by Glenn Tucker, ibid. 

“A Virginian Moves to Kentucky, 1793,” by Lowell H. Harrison, in the 
William and Mary Quarterly (April). 

“Opening of Macauley’s Theatre, Louisville, Kentucky, October 4, 
1873,” by West T. Hill, Jr., in the Filson Club History Quarterly 
(April). 

“APA-ism in Kentucky and Elsewhere,” by John E. Wiltz, in the 
Register of the Kentucky Historical Society (April). 

“Kentucky State Politics in the Early 1850's,” by Wallace B. Turner, 
ibid. 

“The Fort Pillow Massacre: A Fresh Examination of the Evidence,” 
by Albert Castel, in Civil War History (March). 

“Tennessee’s Mormon Massacre,” by Marshall Wingfield, in Tennessee 
Historical Quarterly (March). 

“Franklin County in the Secession Crisis,” by Howard Hall, ibid. 

“The Butterfield Overland Mail, 1858-1861, and Its Centennial Ob- 
servance in Missouri,” by Donald H. Welsh, in Missouri Historical 
Review (April). 

“The Legal Sooners of 1889 in Oklahoma,” by B. B. Chapman, in 
Chronicles of Oklahoma (Winter). 

“The Kaw Indians and Their Indian Territory Agency,” by Frank F. 
Finney, ibid. 

“Old Fort Sill: The First Seven Years,” by Gillett Griswold, ibid. 
(Spring). 

“Health Conditions in the Indian Territory from the Civil War to 
1890,” by Bernice Norman Crockett, ibid. 

“Indian Missions of the Episcopal Church in Oklahoma,” by Sam L. 
Botkin, ibid. 


DocuMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE Uprer SOUTH 


“Roger Brooke Taney’s Account of His Relations with Thomas Ellicott 
in the Bank War,” edited by Stuart Bruchey, in Maryland His- 
torical Magazine (March). 

“A Family Letter with Views on Lincoln, 1862,” ibid. 

“War of 1812 Diary of William B. Northcott,” edited by G. Glenn Clift, 
in the Register of the Kentucky Historical Society (April). 

“Selections from the Brutus J. Clay Papers, 1861-1865,” edited by 
Cassius M. Clay, in the Filson Club History Quarterly (April). 
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“A Mountain School in Tennessee: Some Reconstruction Letters,” 
edited by Martin Abbott, in Tennessee Historical Quarterly 
(March). 

“Earl Miller’s “Recollections of the Ruskin Cooperative Association,’ ” 
edited by Charles H. Kegel, ibid. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Young Louis Wigfall: South Carolina Politician and Duelist,” by C. 
W. Lord, in the South Carolina Historical Magazine (April). 
“Georgia in Anglo-Spanish Diplomacy, 1736-1739,” by Trevor R. Reese, 

in the William and Mary Quarterly (April). 

“A Footnote on Georgia’s Constitutional History: The Item Veto of the 
Governors,” by Frank W. Prescott, in the Georgia Historical 
Quarterly (March). 

“Francis Meson, An Early Georgia Merchant and Philanthropist,” by 
E. Merton Coulter, ibid. 

“The Farm Journal of John Horry Dent, 1882-1884,” by Warren I. 
Smith, ibid. 

“Florida Reconstruction Impeachments,” by Cortez A. M. Ewing, in 
the Florida Historical Quarterly ( April). 

“Life at Fort Brooke 1824-1836,” by James W. Covington, ibid. 

“The Florida Secession Convention,” by Ralph A. Wooster, ibid. 

“Crime and Justice in the Alabama Black Belt, 1875-1917,” by Glenn 
S. Sisk, in Mid-America (April). 

“The Woman Suffrage Movement in Alabama, 1910-1920,” by Lee N. 
Allen, in the Alabama Review (April). 

“The Alabama State Fair, 1865-1900,” by William Warren Rogers, ibid. 

“Joel Dyer Murphree, Troy Merchant, 1843-1868,” by H. E. Sterkx, ibid. 

“Captain Slick, Arbiter of Early Alabama Morals,” by James W. Bragg, 
ibid. 

“The Bonapartist Exiles in Alabama,” by O. B. Emerson, ibid. 

“Efforts of Mississippians to Encourage Immigration, 1865-1880,” by 
Robert F. Futrell, in the Journal of Mississippi History (April). 

“The Life and Letters of a Pontotoc Pioneer, Charles Hathaway Lar- 
rabee,” by Clare Leslie Marquette, ibid. 

“The Richmond Compiler, 1841-1844,” by John Q. Anderson, in the 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly (October 1956). 

“Ghost Towns of Old Claiborne,” by John A. Cawthon, ibid. 

“The New Orleans Double Dealer, 1921-1926,” by Frances Jean Bowen, 
ibid. 

“Harris Flanagin,” by Farrar Newberry, in the Arkansas Historical 
Quarterly (Spring). 
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“Culture in Early Arkansas: The Antiquarian and Natural History 
Society of Little Rock,” by Walter B. Hendrickson, ibid. 

“Out West in Arkansas, 1819-1840,” by Walter Moffatt, ibid. 

“Notes on the Membership of the Thirteenth General Assembly of 
Arkansas,” by Ralph A. Wooster, ibid. 

“The Beginnings of Fort Belknap,” by Ben G. Oneal, in the South- 
western Historical Quarterly (April). 

“The Galveston Storm of 1900,” by John Edward Weems, ibid. 

“The Democratic Presidential Primary Election of 1924 in Texas,” by 
Lee N. Allen, ibid. 

“George P. Hachenberg: An American Leonardo da Vinci,” by J. M. 
Coleman, ibid. 

“The Taylor-Neighbors Struggle over the Upper Rio Grande Region 
of Texas in 1850,” by Kenneth F. Neighbours, ibid. 

“The Skirmish of Picacho,” by Martin Hardwick Hall, in Civil War His- 
tory (March). 


DocuMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Catawba Land Records, 1795-1829,” by Douglas Summers Brown, in 
the South Carolina Historical Magazine (April). 
“Diary of Abram W. Clement, 1865,” edited by Slann L. C. Simmons, 


ibid. 

“Diary of Captain Joseph Julius Wescoat, 1863-1865,” continued, 
edited by Anne King Gregorie, ibid. 

“Johann Martin Bolzius Answers a Questionnaire on Carolina and 
Georgia,” Part II, translated and edited by Klaus G. Loewald, 
Beverly Starika, and Paul S. Taylor, in the William and Mary 
Quarterly (April). 

“Peter Dekle’s Letters,” edited by John K. Mahon, in Civil War His- 
tory (March). 

“The Letter Book of Thomas Rasberry, 1758-1761,” Part VII, edited by 
Lilla M. Hawes, in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (March). 
“The Letters of Warren Akin, Confederate Congressman,” Part I, 

edited by Bell Irvin Wiley, ibid. 

“Letters of the Bishop of Savannah, 1861-1865,” edited by Willard E. 
Wight, ibid. 

“A New Joel Chandler Harris Letter,” edited by David Bonnell Green, 
ibid. 

“The Battle of Atlanta as Described by a Confederate Soldier,” con- 
tributed by Andrew Forest Muir, ibid. 

“Letters from the Second Seminole War,” edited by John K. Mahon, in 
the Florida Historical Quarterly (April). 
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“Some Letters to His Parents by a Floridian in the Confederate Army,” 
transcribed by Gilbert Wright, ibid. 

“An Alabamian at Shiloh: The Diary of Liberty Independence Nixon,” 
edited by Hugh C. Bailey, in the Alabama Review (April). 

“Newspaper Notices of Mississippians, 1820-1860,” Part X, arranged by 
Mrs. Thomas D. Hendrix, in the Journal of Mississippi History 
(April). 

“Forest's Voyage aux Etats-Unis de [Amérique en 1831,” edited by 
Georges J. Joyaux, in the Louisiana Historical Quarterly (October 
1956). 

“Documents Relating to the Arkansas Peace Society of 1861,” edited 
by Ted R. Worley, in the Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Spring). 

“Fannin’s Men: Some Additions to Earlier Rosters,” by Thomas L. 
Miller, in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly (April). 


GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, DOCUMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


“Jefferson and the Separation of Powers in the States, 1776-1787,” by 
Darwin Kelley, in Indiana Magazine of History (March). 

“The First Justice Harlan: A Self-Portrait from His Private Papers,” 
by Alan F. Westin, in Kentucky Law Journal (Spring). 

“Harlan’s Formative Period: The Years before the War,” by David G. 


Farrelly, ibid. 

“The Constitution, Civil Liberties and John Marshall Harlan,” by 
Florian Bartosic, ibid. 

“John Marshall Harlan: The Justice and the Man,” by Henry J. 
Abraham, ibid. 

“Hardtack and Burned Beans,” by Palmer H. Boeger, in Civil War 
History (March). 

“Sanitary Fairs of the Civil War,” by William Y. Thompson, ibid. 

“Jefferson and Madison and the Doctrine of Interposition and Nullifica- 
tion: A Letter of John Quincy Adams,” edited by Ralph L. Ket- 
cham, in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (April). 

“A Lee Letter on the “Lost Dispatch’ and the Maryland Campaign of 
1862,” edited by Hal Bridges, ibid. 

“Enslavement of the Southern Mind: 1775-1825,” by John Lofton, in 
the Journal of Negro History ( April.) 

“Military Strategy of the Civil War,” by U.S. Grant 8rd, in Military 
Affairs (Spring). 

“The Passage of the Naval Act of 1794,” by Marshall Smelser, ibid. 

“Brownsville-Matamoros: Confederate Lifeline,” by Brother Avila 
Larios, F.S.C., in Mid-America (April). 
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“Franklin’s “The Internal State of America’ (1786),” by Verner W. 
Crane, in the William and Mary Quarterly (April). 

“Notability and Non-Notability in Eight Old North-South States,” by 
Austin L. Porterfield, in the Southwestern Social Science Quarterly 
(March). 

“Federal Indian Relations in the South, 1781-1789,” by Kenneth Cole- 
man, in Chronicles of Oklahoma (Winter). 

“Some Aspects of Whig Thought and Theory in the Jacksonian Period,” 
by Glyndon G. Van Deusen, in the American Historical Review 
(January ). 

“Congressional Debate on Slavery and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, 1819-1821,” by Philip F. Detweiler, ibid. (April). 

“Andrew Jackson versus the Historians,” by Charles Grier Sellers, Jr., 
in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review (March). 

“Books and Reading on the Ohio Valley Frontier,” by Howard H. 
Peckham, ibid. 

“Business Disunity and the Progressive Movement, 1901-1914,” by 
Robert H. Wiebe, ibid. 

“The Louisville and Portland Canal Company, 1825-1874,” by Paul B. 
Trescott, ibid. 
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